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At “The Linen Store” — 


All through the summer season our assortment of the follow- 
ing lines of goods will be found as fresh and complete as at any 
other season of the year. 


Table Cloths and Napkins. Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Towels and Bed Linens. Fancy Bed Linens. 
Bed Coverings. 


Some of our-shipments for fall trade have already arrived. 


James McCutcheon & Co. % Avenue & 34th St, 
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A business letter on paper of superior quality has 
decidedly greater attraction for the reader than one 
on inferior paper. It gets more attention as a matter 
of psychology. Just as a money proposition you 
should us¢ for your business stationery such high-grade 
papers as those that bear the world-famed Whiting 
name. They are America’s best. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 
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Though Congress has been in ses- 
sion since December 4+, 1911, it 
has not at this writing passed all the money 
bills necessary to keep the ordinary functions 
of the Government going. It is true that 
this year there is a special cause for delay 
with these measures—namely, the large 
amount of new legislation included in them. 
‘This has been so vexatious that, by joint reso- 
lution, the appropriations of money made in 
the preceding Congress were extended late in 
June to cover july; another resolution con- 
tinued them through the first fortnight of 
August. Congress has not only failed in 
promptness regarding expected appropria- 
tions, and thus prevented several execu- 
tive departments from taking up new work 
contemplated in their estimates under pro- 
posed new appropriations, but it has not even 
a sufficiently large number of important 
measures to its credit. Here are some of its 
new laws: 
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The Children’s Bureau Act. 

The Phosphorus Match Act 

The Direct Election of Senators Amendment. 

The Sherwood Pension Act. 

Four of the Appropriations Acts. 
Among measures which have 
House, but not the Senate, are: 

The 

The 

The 

The 


passed the 


Department of Labor Bill. 
Industrial Commission Bill. 
Cotton Revision Bill. 
Prison Labor Bill. 

The Parcels Post Bill. 

The Panama Canal Bill. 

The Fur Seal Bill. 

Three of the appropriation bills. 
The t. ‘owing are among those which have 
passed the Senate, but not the House: 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

The Government Printing House Bill. 

The Wireless Apparatus Bill. 
Of bills which have passed both houses in 
different form, the following are now in con- 
ference : 

The Sugar Bill. 

The Excise Bill. 

Four of the appropriation bills. 


Of the appropriation bills, the Agricultural 
Bill and the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Bill have now come from conference. 
We hope the President will veto the latter, 
even if it does hold up his own salary. It 
is said that he will veto it, but because of its 
provision to abolish the Commerce Court. 
We hope that he will veto it because of its 
clause fixing the tenure of Government clerks 
in the Civil Service at seven years. Sucha 
provision would be a blow at any system of 
Civil Service. Among other appropriation 
bills the Army Bill, with practically every 
feature upon which President ‘Taft based his 
recent veto eliminated, has now made its 
reappearance in the House. On the ques- 
tion of battle-ships—a part of the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill—the Democ:. . ‘ajority is 
still discreditably deadlocked. 
32) 


Of the tariff b.Jis, the Iron 
and Steel and the Wool 
Bills have been passed by 
both houses and have gone to the President 
for his inspection. Itis anticipated that Mr. 
‘Taft may veto the first of these bills because 
no investigation has been made by the ‘Tariff 
Board upon which to base a scientific revision ; 
the measure makes reduction of from thirty 
to fifty per cent on practically all items em- 
braced in the metal schedule, and. in addi- 
tion, places many items of iron and steel, 
classified as every-day necessities. on the free 
list. If Congress really wants these duties 
lowered, and is able to change only three 
votes each in House and Senate from nega- 
tive to affirmative, it may repass the bill 
over a possible veto. The Wool Bill repre- 
sents a compromise between the rates of 
the measure introduced by Mr. La _ Follette 
in the Senate and Mr. Underwood in the 
House. It proposes a duty of twenty-nine 
per cent on raw wool, and rates averaging 
about fifty per cent ad valorem on manufac- 
tures. ‘The President has vetoed this meas- 
S41 
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ure, as he did the similar measure a year 
ago, on the ground that it was framed in 
disregard of the Tariff Board’s findings and 
would injure our industries. He urges Con- 
gress, however, to reduce the existing duties. 
Will Congress now “ take the bit in its teeth ” 
and pass the measure over the President’s 
veto? The Sugar Bill and the Excise (or In- 
come Tax) Bill are deadlocked in conference, 
the stumbling-block in the former being the 
apparent impossibility of the House, which 
wants free sugar, and the Senate, which pro- 
poses an average reduction of about. six- 
teen per cent, getting together; while for 
the second bill the stumbling-block is the 
amendment repealing the reciprocity law. It 
is said that the President is ready to approve 
the Sugar Bill as passed by the Senate; 
whether because the Sugar Bill is a distinct- 
ively Republican measure as compared with 
the other tariff bills, or whether because 
he does not wish the American consumer 
longer to pay present’ prices for sugar, we 
do not know. The Excise Bill was _pro- 
posed by Democrats in the House to make 
up the revenue which would be lost if sugar 
were put on the free list. The bill would 
impose a tax of one per cent on the income 
of individuals or partnerships in excess of 
five thousand dollars a year. In addition, 
the House has passed a Cotton Bill ; it would 
halve the rates on cotton manufactures. 
With regard to other proposed legislation, we 
have to report the inactivity of the Senate on 
the bill which passed the House last March 
with reference to prison labor. ‘The Senate’s 
hesitancy is all the more remarkable when 
we remember that it has been appealed to 
by nearly all the labor bodies and by scores 
of manufacturers’ and merchants’ associa- 
tions and bodies of social workers. As to the 
Parcels Post Bill, which has passed the House 
as a-part of the Post-Office Appropriation 
Bill, a difference of opinion exists concern- 
ing the proposed zone system. On _ the 
one hand, the institution of an unzoned 
parcels post is recommended at a rate some- 
what less than that which permits the people 
of the various countries with which we have 
parcels post conventions to send packages 
to any place in the United States at a rate 
not exceeding twelve cents per pound. On 
the other hand, it is held to be inequitable to 
maintain a uniform charge in the transporta- 
tion of packages, even if a uniform charge 
is practicable in the case of small individual 
units like letters. 
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President Taft has returned 
to Congress without his 
approval a bili granting to 
the Dixie Power Company the right to con- 
struct a dam in the White River, Arkansas. 
As it originally passed the House, the bill 
was a wide-open grant. ‘The Senate amended 
the measure so as to provide that the State 
of Arkansas could regulate the rates charged 
for electric power generated by means of the 
dam. In vetoing the measure the President 
indicates that, until some method of remuner 
ating the Government and limiting the rights 
of private corporations is established, he wii! 
oppose all water power bills. In this connec- 
tion an interesting situation has develope: 
between Mr. Stimson, Secretary of War, and 
the House Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce. Until the Secretary’s advent, the Board 
of Engineers had approved of water power 
projects if the mere physical features of navi 

gation were safeguarded, leaving out of con- 
sideration the utilization of water powers, and 
especially failing to correlate the hydro-elec- 
tric development of the country with water- 
way improvements. Secretary Stimson issued 
an order to the Board requiring it, in report 

ing upon proposed grants, to. state whethe: 
water power of commercial value would 
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- be created by the proposed dams. The 


information elicited showed that practically 
all the bills (they have now been con- 
solidated into one, the Omnibus Dam Bill) 
before Congress involved the Federal 
Government’s granting of valuable water 
power privileges upon streams which, either 
now or in the future, would call for develop- 
ment by the Federal Government, and that 
these bills made no provision for proper 
compensation for the privilege thus conferred. 
or for the Federal Government’s reservation 
of the right to regulate the relation betwe: 

the operating company and the consumers 11 
case local regulation should be inadequate 
Hence Secretary Stimson remonstrated with 
Mr. Adamson, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, on the ground that the bills failed to 
provide for the exaction of adequate com 
pensation and regulative power on the pa: 
of the Federal Government. ‘The Secretary's 
objections, we are glad to state, have so far 
prevented the passage of the bill. The differ 
ence between the Secretary and Mr. Adamson 
is one of clear Constitutional principle and 
of great practical importance, the practical 
point in the matter being that navigation and 
water power must go hand in hand; for the 
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same dam which will produce valuable water 
power will at the same time turn a long 
stretch of shallow river into a deep, navigable 
pool. If the money value of the water 
power can be turned into creating new dams 
and new pools, we can, as the Secretary 
asserts, improve all our rivers much more 
rapidly than if the entire cost were to fall 
upon the general taxpayers of the country. 
In a statement as President of the National 
Conservation Association, Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot supports Mr. Stimson’s contentions. 
The House Committee endeavors to shield 
itself by asserting that their substance is cov- 
ered by the General Dam Act of 1910. Not 
so, replies Mr. Pinchot: “ Neither of the 
two conditions to a grant recommended by 
the Secretary of War is covered, and neither 
condition can now lawfully be imposed.” 
Without them the bill should be defeated. 


The incredible has happened. 
The Senate of the United States 
has actually amended the Panama Canal Bill 
to admit foreign-built ships, when owned by 
Americans, to American registry. ‘This change 
in our navigation laws—for which The 
Outlook has been contending for many years 
—is certainly a great step towards proper free- 
dom of trade, and hence towards restoring the 
American flag on the high seas. The event 
occurred in this wise: Senator Williams, of 
Mississippi, had proposed that any foreign 
vessel owned by an American should be 
permitted to engage in the coastwise trade. 
This proposition was immediately attacked 
by those who declared that by opening up 
coastwise traffic to the ship-builder’s of foreign 
countries it would ultimately result in the 
dismantling of ship-building plants in the 
United States. But the Senate did finally go 
on record as repealing all legal prohibitions 
on the American registration of foreign-built 
ships, if engaged only in the foreign trade. 
This amendment, however, was not adopted 
without opposition by Senators from ship- 
building States. One of them contended 
that the amendment would open _possibili- 
ties for harm unless it limited the right of 
such foreign-built ships to enjoy the Amer- 
ican vessels’ ocean mail subsidies. ‘The 
Senate thereupon provided that foreign-built 
ships should not be entitled to mail con- 
tracts unless such ships were constructed 
with reference to conversion into auxiliary 
cruisers, according to plans to be agreed on 
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between the owners and the Secretary of 
the Navy. Furthermore, the ships must be 
strong enough to sustain the operation of 
at least four guns. ‘The amendment as 
passed, therefore, does not give American 
registry to foreign-built ships in the coast- 
wise trade, but to those in the foreign 
trade, to which American yards now sup- 
ply practically no ships. Hence it will 
not take from our yards any ship-building 
business which they now have. Nevertheless 
the amendment, we believe, will enable this 
country gradually to build up a merchant 
marine by taking over foreign-built ships 
constructed, of course, at a lower cost than 
is at present possible here. As to other 
features of the Panama Canal Bill, the Sen- 
ate, by a very emphatic vote, agreed with the 
House in favoring the remission of canal tolls 
to American vessels engaged in coastwise traf- 
fic—the _response to the British Govern- 
ment’s protest! Nor did the Senate stop 
there. It went a step further and decided 
to remit also the tolls to American vessels 
engaged in foreign trade, despite the warn- 
ing from certain Senators that such remis- 
sion was a far more obvious violation of 
the treaty than was the remission of tolls to 
vessels engaged in the coastwise traffic. But, 
be it noted, the extension of the free passage 
privilege in the Panama Canal for American 
ships engaged in foreign trade is conditioned 
on an agreement with their owners that, in 
case of war or public emergency, the Govern- 
ment can take over their ships. 
2} 
Some of the comments 
in the daily press tend 
to give the impression 
that the so-called Lodge resolution recently 
passed in the United States Senate by a vote 
of 51 to 4+ is an entirely new, militant, and 
possibly offensive “warning” to foreign 
nations that they must not interfere in the 
affairs of Central and South America. In- 
deed, some daily newspapers appear to regard 
it as a statement that foreign industrial cor- 
porations engaged in business in South 
America are looked upon with disfavor by 
the United States. There is no ground for 
these interpretations, as may easily be seen 
by reference to the text of the resolution 
introduced by Senator Lodge, as follows : 
Resolved, That when any harbor or other 
place in the American continents is so situated 


that the occupation thereof for naval or military 
purposes might threaten the communication 
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or the safety of the United States, the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not see, without 
grave concern, the possession of such harbor or 
other place by any corporation or association 
which has such relation to another government 
not American as to give that government prac- 
tical power of control for naval or military pur- 
poses. 

‘The fact that this resolution was “ dis- 
cussed behind closed doors ” is not an indi- 
cation that the Senate believed that it was 
dealing with some secret danger. As a mat- 
ter of fact, action regarding foreign relations 
is often discussed in executive session—that 
is to say, * behind closed doors ;” and for- 
eign treaties are always so discussed. We 
do not perceive any immediate occasion for 
the passage of such a resolution at this par- 
ticular time; but if Senator Lodge, of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, supported 
almost unanimously by his colleagues in the 
Senate, believes, with better sources of infor- 
mation than most newspaper editors, that 
there is such an occasion, we see nothing 
offensive or inappropriate in the language 
and _ spirit in which the resolution is phrased. 
It is simply a restatement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which is, that the Government and 
people of the United States will repel -by all 
means within their power any attempt of any 
foreign Government to acquire territory or 
exercise any governmental function in South 
America, Central America, or Mexico. The 
Monroe Doctrine, whatever its original pur- 
pose, is now a peace measure, designed, and 
we believe admirably designed, for the promo- 
tion of international human welfare. 

a 

Turkey has long been 
“The Sick Man of Eu- 
If we may judge from last week’s 
events, however, the sick man would seem to 
be almost in the agony of death. Four years 
avo the Young ‘Turk movement resulted in 
the gratifying accession to power of the lib- 
erally-minded among the Turks, in the de- 
thronement of Sultan Abdul Hamid, and in 
the institution of parliamentary government 
at Constantinople. Last week the Sultan 
directed that Parliament was to adjourn, and 
with its adjournment there seemingly ends 
the Young Turk régime. We hope that this 
is not we hope that the Young 
Turk rule, so full of promise, will not be 
rudely frustrated. And yet the Young Turks 
have met what all reformers must expect who 
do not make progress carefully enough. ‘The 
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Young Turks have made great progress in 
spots, but there have been other spots where 
little if any progress has been made. One of 
the latter is ‘Tripoli, and the result is the 
‘Turco-Italian war; another is Macedonia, 
and the result was a massacre last week by 
reactionary ‘Turks. Another plague-spot is 
Albania, where the inhabitants have long been 
in a state of unrest and are now being aided, 
so it is said, by their neighbors the Montene- 
grins, who have never been conquered by 
Turkey. But a chief plague-spot has been 
Constantinople itself. Military power con- 
centrates there. It was by the use of such 
power that the Young Turk party was able 
to depose Abdul Hamid ; it would be alarm- 
ing if the military power turned against the 
Young Turks. And yet that seems to have 
happened. ‘The Young ‘Turks’ executive 
body is called the Committee of Union and 
Progress. ‘The Committee seems to have 
acted latterly as one somewhat intoxicated 
with power, if we may believe the stories that 
have been told regarding the methods of 
suppression in Albania. ‘The present crisis 
arises primarily from the Albanian insurrec- 
tion. It was seen by the military leaders 
that nothing short of a general amnesty meas- 
ure, together with the gradual withdrawal 
of troops, would satisfy the rebels. Orders 
to this effect were given out, but were inter- 
fered with by the Committee. Thereupon 
the army people formed a Military League 
pledged to procure the appointment of a new 
Cabinet that would enjoy the confidence of 
the Powers, Shevket Pasha, the Minister of 
War, in whom the Powers have had special 
confidence, having already resigned. ‘The 
contest for supremacy resolved itself into one 
between the Military League and the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. The Cabinet 
resigned. A new Cabinet was appointed, 
with Muktar Pasha, the ‘Turkish leader in the 
war with Russia (1877), as Premier. Shortly 
afterwards the Military League lodged a 
demand with the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies for the dissolution of the Cham- 
ber. ‘The majority of its members are Young 
Turks. Finally the Sultan capitulated and 
dissolved the Chamber. _ It ,sought revenge 
by passing, as its last act, a vote of censure 
on a Cabinet which, it declared. was ready to 
open peace negotiations with Italy. And 
why not? Was it not natural for the Cabi- 


net to think that some attempt at external 
order might lessen internal disorder ? 
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The Powers do not want chaos 
in Turkey. They may possi- 
bly want chaos there some day, 
but not now. ‘They are not ready for it. 
What is the situation in Turkey-in-Europe ? 
The hardy mountaineers of Albania are in 
revolt and are ready to declare their inde- 
pendence. Bulgaria is also ready to march 
across the border and claim the Macedonian 
territory out of which she was, as she 
thinks, cheated by the substitution of the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878 for the Treaty of 
San Stefano in 1877. Austria’s ambition 
to extend her territory southward to the im- 
portant port of Salonika finds new strength in 
the Government’s weakness in properly meet- 
ing the conditions in Albania and Macedonia. 
As to the Turkish islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, Italy has already seized a dozen of them, 
to the undisguised satisfaction of many of the 
inhabitants, who see in the event the oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of a hated yoke, even 
though they may not yet be able to join them- 
selves with Greece, the country to which they 
would naturally tend. Finally, the Italian 
war, which resulted last week in the capture 
of the last Turkish stronghold on the Tripoli- 
tan coast, is slowly sapping the moral strength 
of the Constantinople Government at home, 
while it is as slowly detaching a great African 
province from Turkey. Financially, politically, 
morally, Turkey seems bankrupt. Nor does 
any European Power step forward, as did 
England a generation ago, to save her. It 
may be decidedly inconvenient that the Turk- 
ish break-up should occur at the present time, 
but who wants to have his fingers burned ? 
On the other hand, there are many claim- 
ants for the heritage. Austria’s ambition 
has already been mentioned ; Germany’s is 
to acquire all Asia Minor, to be turned into 
the greatest of German colonies. Whatever 
England and France may hope from the 
break-up, the ambitions of Italy and Russia 
are definite enough—lItaly’s, of course, being 
to possess Tripoli, and Russia’s being to secure 
the freedom of the Dardanelles, and to see the 
Christian cross flying over the Mosque of 
Santa Sofia. As, during the past decade, every 
great Power of Europe except Russia has 
made large territorial advances— Austria in 
Bosnia, Germany in Central Africa, France 
in Morocco, Italy in ‘Tripoli, while Great 
Britain has strengthened her title in 
~ Egypt—Russia feels rather outdistanced. 
With an ambition to create a new navy, she 
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finds the admittance to the Mediterranean 
still closed by the Treaty of Paris, which 
ended the Crimean War. But the chief 
framers of that treaty, Great Britain and 
Trance, the victors in the war, who insisted on 
excluding Russian ships from the Mediter- 
ranean, would now, it is believed, welcome 
them there again as restoring the bal- 
ance of power between the squadrons of the 
Triple Alliance—Germany, Austria, Italy— 

and the Triple Entente—England, France, 
Russia. <A particularly interesting circum- 
stance in connection with this is the suppo- 
sition that Italy, though allied to Germany 
and Austria, would consent to the opening 
of the Dardanelles to Russia in return for 
such pressure from Russia on Turkey as 
would end the present war over Tripoli. 
Finally, there is one endeavor to which all 
the Powers might agree, and that is ulti- 
mately to make of Constantinople a free and 
independent city under the control of an 
international commission. 

3 

Last week a hundred bluejackets 
from our gunboat Annapolis were 
landed at Corinto, Nicaragua. 
As a result conditions became quiet. ‘The 
present Nicaraguan revolution is one of the 
chronic affairs which have always harassed 
the Central American Republics. The par- 
ticular difficulty between the revolutionists 
and ourselves arose from their seizure of 
vessels on Lake Nicaragua belonging to the 
American syndicate operating the American 
railway and steamship line from the coast 
of Corinto into the interior. The situation 
is acute because of the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment’s lack of munitions of war, and because 
the bankers who have been supplying the 
Government with funds decline to advance 
any more. ‘This is because of the refusal of 
our Congress to pass the bill which would 
place the finances of Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras on the same basis in connection with 
our Government as are the finances of Santo 
Domingo. It is confidently anticipated that 
similar success would attend our collection of 
customs in Nicaragua and Honduras as has 
been the case in Santo Domingo, where, at 
the request of the Government, we took pos- 
session of the custom-houses, declaring that 
revolutions might come and go elsewhere, but 
not in those particular precincts, and that we 
would superintend the collection of customs 
in the interests of the foreign creditors. The 
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result has been that while half of the collec- 
tion of customs goes to satisfy those creditors, 
tLe other half, handed back to the Domingan 
Government, is greater than was the whole 
amount formerly collected by it. ‘This is a 
striking instance of the difference between 
graft and no graft. Foreign creditors have 
long been pressing Nicaragua and Honduras, 
countries with depleted treasuries and a con- 
dition of want among portions of their popu- 
lations. ‘The only hope seemed to be in that 
very practical application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the definite taking hold by our Govern- 
ment of the situation, and the controlling 
through loans approved by our Government, 
putting the Nicaraguan and Honduran finances 
under strict control by a proper collection of 
customs. Accordingly, the proposed treaties 
provided that we should help Nicaragua and 
Honduras to refund their debts and to adjust 
the claims upon them, and that loans made in 
settlement should be secured upon the cus- 
toras of the two republics, the respective gov- 
ernments agreeing not to alter the import or 
export customs duties during the existence of 
the loans, and to appoint from a list of names 
to be presented to them, and approved 
by the President of the United States, col- 
lectors of customs, who should administer 
the customs in accordance with the contract 
securing the loans. So ardent was the ex- 
pectation in Nicaragua and Honduras of 
ratification by our Congress of some such 
arrangement that many business men in the 
two republics continued operations there 
almost solely in that hope. When it was 
seen, however, that Congress was_ indis- 
posed, demoralization of commerce and 
industry became prevalent ; and the repub- 
lics are now in dire straits. Had the pro- 
posed loans been effectuated. the republics 
would have been under bond to keep the 
peace, and the present revolution in Nica- 
ragua might never have occurred. For the 
removal of the collecting function from local 
control would inevitably have also removed a 
chief incentive to revolution; the cupidity of 
malcontents is always excited by the material 
profit to be had by even a very brief control 
of the custom-houses. 


4 
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During the past few weeks 
news reports from Porto 
Rico and Cuba have told 
of the appearance of bubonic plague in those 
islands. At the same time they have carried 
the reassuring information of prompt and 
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vigorous measures adopted by the insular 
authorities and by the Public Health Service 
of the United States to prevent the spread 
of the disease beyond the points at which it 
first appeared, and to eliminate it within the 
infected area. Up to the end of July forty- 
five cases of plague in*human beings were 
reported from Porto Rico—all of these, with 
one exception, occurring in the port city of 
San Juan or in its immediate neighborhood. 
Three cases were reported from Havana. 
On July 27 a plague-infected rat was found 
in New Orleans, marking the first foothold 
gained by the disease in any of the cities of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in all of which 
careful watch was being kept for its appear- 
ance. Other plague-carriers may be discov- 
ered in the course of the war of extermina- 
tion that has been started against rats in the 
various cities, but in view of the strict quar- 
antine that is being enforced against them 
on all vessels arriving from West Indian and 
South American ports there is small likeli- 
hood of any general spread of the infection 
or of its communication to human beings in 
any part of the country. ‘The most striking 
feature of the announcement that the plague 
actually was at the doors of the country was 
that it created no public alarm or ,uneasiness. 
‘Twenty years ago, or even ten, there would 
have been very marked apprehension over 
such asituation. ‘This changed attitude is due 
to the fact that medical research within the past 
two decades has identified the cause of the 
disease, has determined how it is transmitted, 
and, most important of all from the practical 
side, has shown how it can be controlled and 
prevented from spreading. When the plague 
was shrouded in mystery, when it traveled 
by unknown channels and _ struck without 
warning, when nobody knew how to avoid 
its scourge, the announcement of its approach 
caused a very panic of fear. ‘Then Yersin 
and Kitasato discovered the micro-organism 
that is the causative agent of the disease. 
Simond and Verjbitski traced its actual trans- 
mission in the bodies of rat fleas. Other 
workers, building upon the investigations of 
these pioneers, have demonstrated that the 
destruction of the rat that carries the flea 
that harbors the germ means the elimination 
of the disease itself. As a consequence of 
this gradually acquired knowledge, while we 
dread the plague no less than before, our 
chief concern upon its approach is that the 
machinery for preventing its spread shall be 
put promptly and effectively into operation. 
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‘There can be no complaint on this score in 
the present instance. 

8 

As soon as the plague 
made its appearance in 
Porto Rico and Cuba 
orders were sent out by Surgeon-General 
Rupert Blue, the new head of the Public 
Health Service, to National quarantine sta- 
tions to fumigate all vessels arriving from 
West Indian and South American ports in 
such ways as to insure the destruction 
of rats on board. Another order from 
the Secretary of the Treasury provided that 
the hawsers and lines connecting such vessels 
with the shore should carry rat guards and 
that gang-planks should be kept up at night 
unless men were stationed at hand to kill any 
rats attempting to gain the shore. Supplement- 
ary to these protective measures rat-killing 
campaigns have been undertaken in several 
cities, and the dead rats are being examined 
for evidences of plague. In the examination 
of the passengers and crews of such vessels 
careful attention has been given to prevent 
the landing of any persons who by any pos- 
sibility might bring in the disease. Far from 
being taken by surprise by the approach of 
the plague, the officials of the Public Health 
Service have been expecting it for the past 
two or three years. Knowing that it traveled 
the great commercial highways, they have 
followed its progress from what is apparently 
its permanent reservoir in China to port after 
port, tracing its course around South Amer- 
ica and across the Spanish Main to Porto 
Rico. Its appearance in San Juan and 
Havana was the signal for the adoption of 
exceptionally strict protective measures on 
account of the great volume of trade and the 
frequency of communication between these 
cities and the United States. ‘To meet and 
repel a threatened invasion by infectious dis- 
ease is one of the every-day achievements of 
modern medical knowledge working through 
the efficient organization of the Public Health 
Service. An occasion like the outbreak of 
bubonic plague close at hand serves to call 
attention, however, to the great economic 
value of this work as well as to its service in 
protecting the public health and affording 
mental security to the people of the country. 
It shows also in a striking way the tremen- 
dous dollars-and-cents value of medical re- 
search, which is sometimes decried as of 
small practical importance. Without the 
knowleage gained by experiments upon ani- 
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mals to determine the cause of bubonic 
plague and the methods of its transmission, 
the entire Atlantic and Gulf seaboard would 
be cut off from communication with Porto 
Rico and Cuba at the present moment, with 
a consequent heavy loss to commercial inter- 
ests from this suspension of business. More 
than likely, indeed, our coast cities in such 
case would be grappling with serious out- 
breaks of the plague, and their terror-stricken 
inhabitants would be isolated from the rest 
of the country as well as from the outside 
world. Medical science has thus not only 
warded off a source of fear but also con- 
tributed to the steadiness and prosperity of 
commerce. ' 
3 

In law and medicine 

standards of profes- 

sional conduct are well 
established. This is not true to the same 
extent in the newspaper field. ‘The holding 
of the First National Newspaper Conference 
at Madison, Wisconsin, was an important step 
in the right direction. In a democracy no 
more fundamental question could be raised 
than the subject discussed : ** Are newspaper 
and magazine writers free to tell the truth? 
If not, why not, and what can be done about 
it?” That papers by men who represent such 
diverse types of thought as do Mr. Melville 
Stone, Manager of the Associated Press ; Mr. 
Herman Ridder, of the New York * Staats- 
Zeitung :”” Mr. Don Seitz, of the New York 
* World ;’”? Mr. Hamilton Holt, of the 
* Independent ;’” Mr. Charles Grasty, of 
the Baltimore * Sun; Mr. Roy Howard, 
director of the United Press; Mr. George 
Dunlop, of the Los Angeles ‘ Municipal 
News ;” Mr. L. 3S. Richard, of the Boston 
** Common,” and Mr. A. M. Simons, of the 
‘Coming Nation ;” should be read at the 
same Conference is encouraging. In_ his 
paper in answer to the question, Can the im- 
partiality of the news-gathering and news- 
distributing agencies be fairly challenged ? 
Mr. Stone stated that he considered the repu- 
tation of the Associated Press for truth- 
fulness and strict impartiality as its best asset. 
He held it impossible for an untruthful de- 
spatch to be sent out by it without detection. 
Mr. Roy Howard, while scorning the sugges- 
tion that reporters of the United Press 
were not free to tell the truth, was frank to 
admit that they, like men of every other pro- 
fession, could only tell the truth as they saw 
it. He deemed * color” in news both un- 
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avoidable and desirable. The important 
thing, in his estimation, is to make sure that 
news is reported from the point of view of 
the public welfare, not that of private interest. 
Other speakers did not hesitate to accuse 
both news-gathering agencies and the news- 
papers of unjust discrimination. In view of 
the critical attitude of some of those who dis- 
cussed the positions taken by Mr. Stone, Mr. 
Ridder, and Mr. Seitz it was unfortunate that 
those gentlemen were not present to read 
their papers in person and to take part in 
debate. 

The account of the recently 
established Los Angeles * Mu- 
nicipal News” given at the 
Conference by the editor, Mr. Dunlop, and 
the proposal of Mr. Hamilton Holt for an 
endowed newspaper were the distinctly con- 
structive features of the Conference. Sixty 
thousand copies of the “ Municipal News ” 
are published each week and distributed 
free. News relating to the city government 
is given in story style. A column of each 
issue is placed at the disposal of responsible 
representatives of each political party. Oppor- 
tunity is thus given for free argument on 
Progressive subjects, such as the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. Control is vested 
in three appointed commissioners serving 
without pay. Appointments are confirmed 
by referendum and the appointees are sub- 
ject to recall. An appropriation of $36,000 
per year and receipts from advertising sup- 
port the paper. Mr. Dunlop contended that 
this experiment presages development of the 
public newspaper on a large scale. Mr. Holt 
argued that an endowment of five million 
dollars would establish a paper that, by its 
standards, would force improvement of the 
dailies. Such a paper, he held, should have 
on its staff experts capable of making real 
and thorough investigations of such events as 
a strike or a financial merger. Its advertis- 
ing columns should be open at cost to any 
public cause. All points of view should be 
systematically presented. Such a newspaper 
should be a weekly, because the influence of 
no daily extends much more than one hundred 
miles. Control of the paper should be vested 
in a board of trustees whose members, after 
a time, should be elected by the subscribers 
to the journal or some other appropriate body. 
‘This would obviate the possibility of control 
by private interests. Many of Mr. Holt’s 
suggestions are interesting and deserve atten- 
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tion, although we dissent from the idea that 
the endowed newspaper must be a weekly. 
It should be a daily or a chain of dailies. For 
the problem which the endowed newspaper is 
intended to meet is in the field of daily jour- 
nalism. ‘lhe Conference adopted a resolution 
calling for a second Conference and express- 
ing the hope that both news agencies and 
schools of journalism would co-operate to obtain 
scientific measurement of present news output. 
The University of Wisconsin is to be congratu- 
lated once more upon lending its auspices 
for deoate upon a matter that is not only 
vital but greatly in need of discussion. 

2) 

The horrors of the rub- 
ber industry as_ prac- 
ticed in Peru have now 
been discussed both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington and in the House 
of Commons in London. Mr. MeCall, 
Representative from Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a resolution directing the Secretary of 
State to transmit to the House whatever 
information the Department possesses _re- 
garding the alleged peonage and the atroci- 
ties committed against the Indians in the 
Putumayo region of Peru. ‘The resolution was 
adopted by the House without opposition. 
The State Department stands ready to transmit 
the information. Mr. Fuller, our recently ap- 
pointed Consul at Iquitos, a town far up the 
river Amazon, has not been long enough on the 
ground to make thorough investigations and 
submit a report. But the Department will sub- 
mit the correspondence between our Govern- 
ment and the British Government on the one 
hand and the Peruvian Government on the 
other, as well as the full report to the British 
Government of Sir Roger Casement, a sum- 
mary of which has already appeared in the 
daily press. ‘This report first revealed to the 
public the abominable operations of the British 
chartered rubber company in the Putumayo 
district. Naturally the British smart unde 
an unjust implication. In the House of 
Commons, Mr. King, a Liberal member. 
who has traveled much in America, declared 
that the outrages were *“ humiliating and in- 
tolerable,” and asked if England could not 
bring the perpetrators to justice. Sir Edward 
Grey, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
replying, declared that his Government was 
considering means for preventing such out- 
rages in the future, and added that, in his 
opinion, the American Government could do 
even more than the British by direct means. 
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As to indirect means, Sir Edward favored 
the establishment of many religious missions. 
He said: “I have always been of opinion 
that one of the principal sources of reform is 
to be looked for in the establishment of mis- 
sions in the regions of the Putumayo.”’ This 
means, of course, Roman Catholic missions, 
as Roman Catholicism is the established re- 
ligion of Peru, and the only one whose rites 
would probably be publicly countenanced by 
that Government. Some British officials de- 
clare that, under any circumstances, Protes- 
tant missions there would hardly have much 
influence. Hence the British Government 
distinctly favors the establishment of Roman 
Catholic missions in the rubber district. It 
is interesting to note that the Pope immedi- 
ately commissioned several English Franciscan 
missionaries to proceed at once to the Putu- 
mayo region. 

MY CONFESSION OF FAITH 


A number of my Unknown Friends have 
asked me for my personal beliefs on certain 
fundamental questions, such as, Do I be- 
lieve : 

In a personal God ? 

In the divinity of Jesus Christ ? 

In his resurrection ? 

In the miracles ? 

In the inspiration of the Bible ? 

I have from time to time answered these 
questions more than once in the pages of 
The Outlook, and old readers of this journal 
may pass this article by without missing any- 
thing with which they are not already familiar. 
But I remember that the readers of The 
Outlook are constantly changing, that new 
readers are coming into our family circle who 
are interested to know what I think about 
these questions, and I here attempt to give 
them a brief but measurably comprehensive 
answer. 

It might be sufficient to answer, categori- 
cally: Yes, | do believe in a personal God ; 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ ; in his resur- 
rection ; inthe miracles ; in the inspiration of 
the Bible. But such categorical reply would 
be understood in different ways by different 
readers, because these phrases mean differ- 
ent things to different readers. I therefore 
avoid the categorical reply, and set forth here 
my Christian faith, as far as possible, in non- 
theological terms. 

In January, 1890, I was installed as 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
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the Rev. Howard S. Bliss was at the same 
time ordained and installed as my asso- 
ciate in the pastorate. On this occasion there 
was gathered a large and _ representative 
council of Congregational churches, with 
members of other denominations present 
and co-operating, including representatives 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Baptist 
communions. At this council I made a 
statement of my faith, and in this answer to 
my Unknown Friends I follow closely the 
statement which I then made. ‘There are 
two advantages in pursuing this course. In 
the first place, my correspondents will be 
sure that I am not modifying my faith in 
order to meet their questions—though in 
some respects I modify the statement in 
order to make my answer at certain points 
more explicit. In the second place, they 
may be sure that my faith represents a large 
body of thinkers in the evangelical Protes- 
tant churches, since my statement at the 
council was approved, with only one dissent- 
ing voice. 


My faith in God rests on my faith in Christ 
as God manifest in the flesh—not as God 
and man, but as God zz man. It is true 
that the argument ior a Creator from 
the creation is by modern science modified 
only to be strengthened. ‘The doctrine of a 
great First Cause gives place to the doctrine 
of an Eternal and Perpetual Cause ; the car- 
penter conception of creation to the doctrine 
of the divine immanence ; the Latin notion 
of a human Jupiter, renamed Jehovah, made 
to dwell in some bright particular star, and 
holding telephonic communication with the 
spheres by means of invisible wires which 
sometimes fail to work, dies, and the old 
Hebrew conception of a divinity which in- 
habiteth eternity, and vet dwells in the heart 
of the contrite and the humble, takes its 
place. 

But the argument that an intelligent pur- 
pose animates and controls nature to a benef- 
icent end is strengthened, not weakened, by 
the doctrine of evolution ; creation is more, 
not less, creation because it is the thought, 
not the mere handiwork, of God.' It is not 
possible even to state the doctrine of an 
atheistic creation without using the language 
of theism in the statement. 

But the heart finds no refuge in an Infi- 


'The theological student may be referred to Wallace 
and to Bergson’s “Creative Evolution” tor scientific 
demonstration of this truth 
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nite and an Eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed. ‘That refuge is found only 
in the faith that God has entered a human 
life, taken the helm, ruled heart and hand 
and tongue, written in terms of human expe- 
rience the biography of God in history, re- 
vealed in the teaching of Christ the truth of 
God, in the life of Christ the character of 
God, in the passion of Christ the suffering of 
God. 

‘That God is in nature, filling it with him- 
self, as the spirit fills the body with its pres- 
ence, so that all nature forces are but expres- 
sions of the divine will, and all nature laws 
but habits of divine action—this is the doc- 
trine of the I'atherhood. That God was in 
Christ, so that what Jesus Christ was seen 
to be, in the three short years of his public 
life, that God is in his eternal administration 


* of the universe—that is the doctrine of the 


divine Sonship. ‘hat God is in human ex- 
perience, guiding, illuminating, inspiring, 
making all willing souls sons of God and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ—this is the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit. And this threefold 
faith is the doctrine of the Trinity, stated in 
terms of my personal experience. 

Thus this’ Christ is the manifestation of 
God, not of certain attributes of God or cer- 
tain phases of his administration. ‘There is 
no justice to be feared in God that was not 
manifested in Christ; there is no mercy to 
attract in Christ that is not eternally in God. 
He who suffered, he who redeems, he will 
judge. I am not afraid to trust myself, my 
friends, or the heathen in the hands of him 
whose mercy endureth forever. My doctrine 
of a future judgment is all summed up in 
one faith: Christ shall judge the world. The 
spirit of the final Judge will be that of him 
who said to the woman taken in adultery, 
“ Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and sin no 
more ;” that of him who also with infinite 
indignation denounced the smug. religious pre- 
tenders of his time, who devoured widows’ 
houses and for a pretense made long prayers, 
as hypocrites and as a generation of vipers, 
and yet with infinite pity appealed to them : 
“ How can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 
‘The dogma that it is only in this life that man 
can repent, or mercy can be shown to him if 
he does repent, I repudiate as unscriptural 
and inconsistent alike with faith in the Father- 
hood of God and in the freedom of man. 
The medieval pictures of eternal torment in 
hell fire are of pagan, not of Christian, birth. 
Except in the Book of Revelation and in one 
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parable of Christ, fire in the Scriptures is a 
symbol of either purification or destruction, 
never of torment.’ I refuse to believe that 
the accident of death transmutes God’s mercy 
into wrath and makes repentance impossible, 
and so closes the door of hope upon the soul 
forever. Endless conscious sin I do not be- 
lieve in. 1 could endure the thought of end- 
less suffering, but not of sin growing ever 
deeper, darker, more awful. It has grown 
to me unthinkable ; I believe it is unscrip- 
tural. 

On my faith in Christ rests also my faith 
in the Bible. The Bible is the casket which 
contains the image of my Master—that is 
enough; whether it be lead or silver or gold 
is matter of minor concern. ‘There are mod- 
ern writers on law that may be as valuable 
as Moses ; there are poems of Browning and 
‘Tennyson and our own Whittier that are far 
more pervaded with the Christlike spirit than 
some in the Hebrew Psalmody. But there 
is no life like the life of Christ. The law 
and the prophets are sacred because they 
point to and prepare for him; the Gospeis 
are sacred because they tell the story of 
his incomparable life; the epistles are 
sacred because they interpret that life as 
continuous in the experience of his Church. 
The Bible is unique and incomparable in 
literature, because it is the history of the 
revelation of God in human _ experience, 
beginning with the declaration that God made 
man in his own image, bringing out in 
law, history, drama, poetry, prophecy, that 
divine image more and more clearly, until it 
reaches its consummation in the portrait of 
Him who was the express image of God’s 
Person and the brightness of his glory. 

So’ my faith in miracles rests also on my 
faith in Christ—he himself a greater miracle 
by far than any attributed to him. That 
beneficent power should have flashed from 
such a Christ, that death should be powerless 
to hold such a Christ in the grave, that 


angels should have announced his coming’ 


and proclaimed his resurrection—all this 
seems to me natural and easy to believe, as 
easy to believe in these scintillations of 





1In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus Christ 
uses the common opinion of his time to enforce the truth 
that God’s condemnation falls, not on the pagan because 
he is a pagan, nor on the unorthodox because he is unortho- 
dox, but on the unloving and unbr otherly because he is 
unloving and unbrotherly. The lesson of a parable is to 
be deduced from the conclusion reached, not from the 
imagery employed. Christ’s use of the unjust judge to 
enforce persistence in prayer does not mean approval 
a or indifference to the injustice of the judges of his 
ime. 
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divinity from the Person of Christ as to 
believe in scintillations of genius from a 
Shakespeare or a Dante. 

I do not believe that the laws of nature 
have ever been violated, for this would be to 
believe that God who dwells in nature and 
animates it has violated the laws of his own 
being. But it is easy for me to believe that 
unusual phenomena have sometimes afforded 
unusual evidence of his perpetual presence. 
Some stories in Scripture, such as the story 
of Jonah, I think are fiction, never intended 
by the writer to be taken as history; some, 
such as the story of the floating ax-head and 
the coin found in a fish’s mouth, I regard as 
folk-lore, incorporated by an undiscriminating 
editor in the historical record. Nor do I 
think it necessary to decide just what meas- 
ure of accuracy characterizes each separate 
incident. For my faith in Christ rests, not 
on the miracles, but on Christ himself. Even 
as he wrought them he declared them to be 
but inferior evidences of his divinity. ‘Their 
subordinate importance is clearer than ever 
now that they are no longer wonders which 
we witness, but the histories of wonders wit- 
nessed by others. To believe in Christ— 
that the Father is in him, and he is in the 
lather—this is Christian faith. ‘The spirit 
which in the modern Church has sometimes 
sought to found Christian faith on signs and 
wonders appears to me to be almost as much 
one of unbelief as the spirit which outside 
the Church denies the miraculous altogether. 
Miracles are witnesses to divinity ; revelation 
is the unveiling of* divinity ; but Christ is 
himself divinity ; and he who accepts Christ 
—who loves him, reverences him, obeys him, 
follows him, lives to be like him—is Christ’s 
disciple, however illogical may seem to me to 
be his philosophy about natural and revealed 
religion, about nature and the supernatural. 

But certain events narrated in the Bible 
and ordinarily regarded as miraculous seem 
to me thoroughly well attested. The geology 
*of the region about the Dead Sea remains a 
perpetual monument to attest and interpret 
the story of the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain; which was neither more nor less 
miraculous than the destruction in our own 
times of St. Pierre on the island of Marti- 
nique. The geography of the Red Sea tends 
toconfirm the story of the Exodus, and enables 
us to understand exactly how an ebbing tide 
and a great wind might have combined to 
make the crossing of the sea practicable ; 
the cloud which protected the fleeing Israel- 


ites from the pursuing Egyptians was neither 
more nor less miraculous than the fog which 
protected Washington’s retreat from the pur- 
suit of the British after the Battle of Long 
Island. In short, the difference between the 
present time and Bible times is not that the 
age of miracles has passed. It is that we are 
more slow to see the presence of the Eternal 
in the events of life than were the Hebrew 
sacred writers. I think there is no better 
attested fact in ancient history than the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. But, as I have often 
said, I regard it not as an extraordinary 
event, but as an extraordinary evidence of an 
ordinary event. Every death is a resurrec- 
tion. Death is the dropping of the body 
from the spirit. Resurrection is the upspring- 
ing of the spirit from the body. That the 
disciples had some ocular evidence that their 
Master was still living, that his life was not 
ended nor even halted, and his promise to be 
with them in their future ministry was not an 
idle promise, appears to me to be demon- 
strated alike by their curiously conflicting and 
wholly independent testimonies, by the diffi- 
culty which they experienced in accepting the 
fact, by the change which it wrought in their 
characters, and by the extraordinary moral 
movement, otherwise wholly inexplicable, 
which was born of their conviction, and has 
transformed the life of the world. 

I have given here this confession of my 
faith because I have been so often asked for 
it. But one may accept this philosophy of 
life and not be a Christian, and he may be a 
Christian and not accept this philosophy of 
life. The oldest creed in Christendom is in 
Paul’s Epistle to Titus: ‘* The grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worl lly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world ; 
looking tor that blessed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”” To be a disciple of 
Christ is to learn from Christ how to live ; to 
be a follower of Christ is to live as Christ 
lived. It is to make his teaching and his 
life the ideal for our own life. It is to live 
soberly, making material things always sub- 
ordinate to spiritual life; righteously, loving 
our fellow-men as he loved ; godly, walking 
in companionship with the Father, making it 
our will to do his will; and hopefully, looking 
forward toward and helping onward that 
kingdom of God which is righteousness and 
peace and joy in holiness of spirit. My only 
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reason for writing this confession of my faith 
here is the hope that it may help some of my 
Unknown Friends to live this life of temper- 
ance, love, faith, and hope. 

LyMAN ABporrT. 


THE NEW PARTY 


Jane Addams, asked by the correspondent 
of the New York ** Evening Post,” which is 
a bitter anti-Roosevelt journal, why she had 
joined the new party, replied : “ Because the 
programme it has outlined contains all of 
the things I have been fighting for for more 
than a decade. A minimum wage, old-age 
pensions, child labor, equal suffrage, protec- 
tion of women in the industries, and all the 
other things that I have devoted my life to 
working for and urging, will be in the plat- 
form of the new party.” In this sentence 
Jane Addams interprets the enthusiasm of 
the new party. It is an enthusiasm for 
humanity. ‘The movement of which the new 
party is an organized expression is essentially 
a religious movement. The meetings at Chi- 
cago last week were essentially religious meet- 
ings, and were not inaptly compared by the 
correspondents of such conservative journals 
as the New York * Times”? and the New 
York * Sun” to revival meetings. 

But the religion which animates this move 
ment is the religion of the twentith century, 
not of the sixteenth or the eighteenth. It is 
the religion of humanity, the religion of faith 
in man, hope for man, service of man. 
Great masses of men have room for but one 
enthusiasm at a time. ‘The religion of 
humanity is lacking in the sense of the invis- 
ible, in reverence for the Eternal, in the 
spirit of worship. It is possessed by an 
enthusiasm of humanity, a passionate desire 
and often a stern resolve to better the con- 
ditions of men and women in this present 
life. It is the spirit which has emancipated 
the serfs in Russia and the slaves in America 
and the British colonies; the spirit which 
has organized workmen in trades unions for 
mutual benefit, led the crusade against 
woman labor and child labor, created the social 
settlement movement, and inspired many 
men and women not less earnest, though less 
widely known, than Jane Addams to give 
themselves to a life struggle for bettering 
the conditions of their fellow men and women 
less happily situated than themselves. This 
spirit has brought together in the new party 
a great and growing body of men and 
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women, different in culture, in social station, 
in political opinion, and in church relations, 
but animated by the same spirit. Since the 
Republican Convention in 1856 there has 
been nothing like this movement in Ameri- 
can politics. 

‘Two different elements combine in the 
membership of the new party. 

lirst are the men justly discontented with 
present conditions: the men who work ten 
or twelve hours a day in the factory or the 
mine and have no time for home, wife, chil- 
dren, and healthful social life ; the mothers 
who are driven by necessity from the nursery 
to the factory to eke out their husbands’ in- 
adequate wages; the parents who are com- 
pelled to see their children grow up with 
inadequate schooling, without the companion- 
ship of their parents, and driven before their 
time to an industry which robs them of their 
childhood; the workers herded together in 
unsanitary homes, without the leisure and, in 
time, without the inclination to do even the 
little they can to make them sanitary ; the 
farmers, on whose industry the whole wealth 
of the Nation depends, but whose life is often 
so constricted that their sons and daughters 
are unwilling to take up the work of the farm 
and carry it on; the salaried men and small 
traders, earning with difficulty their daily 
bread and seeing other men amassing im- 


_mense fortunes in an incredibly short time 


by financial operations which they do not 
comprehend but which they believe to be 
unjust. ‘These make or will make the ma 
jority of the new party. * 

But there would be no new party, cer 
tainly none such as there is, if there were 
not intellectuals who sympathize with thei 
less fortunate brethren and embark gladly in 
the same boat with them: These include 
the younger men in the faculties of ou 
schools and colleges, the undergraduates 
fired with a passion for service, men of means 
and culture who have in the past worked out 
in isolation schemes for the betterment of 
the working people in their employ and who 
hail with joy the opportunity to enlist with 
others in a common effort for the same end 
These are not men of the closet. They ar 


not men who have studied theories in the 
schools and have come out to enforce thei 
theories upon life. ‘hey are men and wome 
who have studied life and know the hard 
conditions which they would relieve, and they 
come before the country -with carefully de 
fined, perhaps sometimes too carefully defined 
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remedies to propose for their ills. ‘Their 
living sympathy with their less fortunate 
neighbor, and practical understanding of their 
conditions, give a practical significance to the 
idealism of such men as Gifford Pinchot and 
such women as Jane Addams. 

No one can understand this new move- 
ment unless he understands, whether he 
sympathizes with it or not, this enthusiasm 
of humanity. It is this which has created 
the passionate demand for radical changes in 
the administration of justice such as will give 
the poor man an equal chance with the rich 
man in court; which has created the demand 
for conservation—that is, the preservation 
of the public wealth belonging to the Nation 
from the hand of the spoiler, that the people 
may come into the possession of their own ; 
for social justice protecting the workingman 
from the perils of his employment, the evils 
of which now fall wholly upon him, and secur- 
ing for him some leisure time from the hammer 
and the plow, for the book, the household, 
and social fellowship; for a better distribu- 
tion of wealth growing out of a more equal 
share in the products of industry between 
the tool-owner and the tool-user. 

This enthusiasm of humanity is witnessed 
to by faith in the people no less than by a 
desire to serve them. That faith in the peo- 
ple is seen in the belief that the people who 
are able to frame constitutions are also able 
to declare what those constitutions mean ; 
that the people who are competent to elect 
officials are also competent to nominate 
them; and that so long as public officials are 
required to give stated accounts of their 
stewardship to the people there is no reason 
why the people should deny themselves the 
right to re-elect these, their servants, to office 
as often as they wish to do so. 

This enthusiasm of humanity is the secret 

f the new party’s passionate hostility to the 
old-time methods pursued in the nominating 
conventions of both the political parties— 
methods which were founded on distrust of 
the people and a resolve by the few to make 
the people serve the interests of the few. 

This enthusiasm of humanity accounts for 
the difference in the method of the conven- 
tion of the new party from that pursued 
ordinarily in other conventions. Ordinarily 


0 


the party defines its platform and elects a 
candidate to stand upon it, and not infre- 
quently defines a platform to catch one class 
of voters and nominates a candidate to catch 
another class. 


The new party convention 


heard from the candidate his own definition 
of his own principles, and then nominated 
him to stand upon a platform in which those 
principles were embodied. 

This enthusiasm of humanity is seen in 
the contrast between the speeches of accept- 
ance of the two candidates. Mr. Wilson 
recognizes as clearly as Mr. Roosevelt that 
there are grounds for the present discontent 
and that the causes of it must be understood 
and removed by any party which desires the 
confidence of the people. In his speech of 
acceptance he says: 

The Nation has awakened to a sense of 
neglected ideals and neglected duties: to a 
consciousness that the rank and file of her peo- 
ple find life very hard to sustain, that her young 
men find opportunity embarrassed, and that her 
older men find business difficult to renew and 
maintain, because of circumstances of privilege 
and private advantage which have interlaced 
their subtle threads throughout almost every 
part of the framework of our present law. She 
has awakened to the knowledge that she has 
lost certain cherished liberties and wasted price- 
less resources which she has solemnly under- 
taken to. hold in trust for posterity and for all 
mankind; and to the conviction that she stands 
confronted with an occasion for constructive 
statesmanship such as has not arisen since the 
great days in which her Government was set up. 

3ut the ** Evening Post,” which is a strong 
Wilson organ, declares with truth that * it 
will probably be said that his speech is aca- 
demic.’’ No one will say this of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech. The one “has a literary form 
rare in such productions ;” the other a pas- 
sionate force of conviction equally rare in 
such productions. ‘The one is a_ scholar’s 
discussion of principles, the other is a re- 
former’s appeal to others to join him in 
righting the wrongs from which his fellow- 
men are suffering. Mr. Wilson declares 
definitely, ‘‘We are not about to ask the 
people of the United States to adopt a_plat- 
form. . . . The platform is not a_pro- 
gramme.” © Mr. Roosevelt declares, ** We 
propose to put forth a platform which shall 
be a contract with the people: and if 
the people accept this contract by putting us 
in power, we shall hold ourselves under hon- 
orable obligation to fulfill every promise it con- 
tains as loyally as if it were actually enforce- 
able under the penalties of the law.” The 
difference between the two speeches of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt strikingly illus- 
trates the difference between two types of 
progressives, the one primarily interested in 
political principles, the other primarily inter- 
ested in the needs of the common people. 
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Between these two there is, of course, no 
inconsistency. But there is a difference. In 
the one case the interest is primarily an intel- 
lectual interest in theories ; in the other case 
it is primarily a human interest in men. In 
the history of the church the one interest 
has created a sound theology, the other has 
inspired self-denying service. 

It was this passion of humanity which led 
both the Progressive Convention and its leader 
to take the ground which was taken respecting 
the admission of Negro delegates. There is 
a theoretical inconsistency in receiving Negro 
delegates from West Virginia and failing if not 
refusing to receive them from Georgia. But 
to receive them from West Virginia, from 
which State they would be received with the 
concurrence of their white neighbors, would 
be a benefit to humanity. To receive them 
from Georgia, from which State they would 
be received, if at all, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of their white neighbors, would be an 
injury to humanity. 

At the close of the Civil War, Henry 
Ward Beecher, whose self-devotion to the 
rights of the Negro will not be questioned by 
any one who knew him or has read the story 
of his life, said: ‘* All measures instituted 
under the Act of Emancipation for the 
Blacks, in order to be permanently useful, 
must have the cordial consent of the wise 
and good citizens of the South.” To wait 
before receiving Negro delegates from a 
Southern State until they can come with “ the 
cordial consent of the wise and good citizens 
of the South” is to render a useful service 
to the Negro. ‘To bring him into such a 
Convention in spite of the protests of the 
wise and good citizens of the South is 
to do to him an incalculable injury. It was 
because the Progressive Convention cared 
more for the welfare of the Negro as 
a man than for maintaining a theory of 
human rights that it pursued its wise policy, 
a policy the effect of which is seen in the 
letter from Mr. Julian Harris, of Georgia, 
quoted by Mr. Roosevelt in response to a 
question from the gallery on this subject. 
‘He writes,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “as fol- 
lows, after speaking of the new conditions 
this policy produces: ‘ Under these condi- 
tions it will become for the first time possi- 
ble that the Negro who shows the quality 
which entitles him to respect and counte- 
nance will, with the cordial good will of his 
white neighbors, do his part in her political 
work for the common good.’ ” 
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Some of our readers will wish to know 
what we think of the prospects of the Pro- 
gressive party in this fall’s election. We re- 
ply, there are no data on which to base a 
prophecy. Calculations founded on major- 
ities in previous elections are wholly un- 
trustworthy. No one can form even ashrewd 
guess respecting the vote in the Southern 
States or respecting the vote of that portion 
of the wage-earners who have in times past 
voted the Democratic ticket. There is a 
new political force in America. It has com- 
pelled the Democratic managers, sorely 
against their will, to nominate a Progressive. 
It has brought togethef in Chicago, after 
only a six weeks’ campaign, conducted in 
most States without any precedent organiza- 
tion, a political Convention remarkable alike 
for its size and its quality, and in which we 
believe every State but one was represented. 
If this force were united, it would irresistibly 
sweep the country. How it will be divided 
between the Progressive candidate and the 
Democratic candidate no one at this writing 
can tell. But a genuine enthusiasm is a 
great political asset. That the Progressive 
party is inspired by a genuine enthusiasm of 
humanity none can doubt but those who 
choose not to see. Whatever the result of 
the election in 1912, the present conditions 
give to The Outlook an assurance of the 
ultimate triumph of that spirit of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity which this journal has 
been endeavoring to inculcate ever since it 
was founded by Henry Ward Beecher nearly 
half a century ago. 


& 


WHEATHEDGE PAPERS 


li—THE HOME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


William and Grover are prominent citizens 
in the village of Wheathedge. They were 
traveling together to New York the other 
day, Grover having his market-basket with 
him, when the following conversation occurred 
between them in the smoking-car : 

William. We have foundeda Home Pro- 
tective Association in Wheathedge. Our ob- 
ject is to promote trade in the village, as the 
members all agree to purchase their supplics 
as far as practicable, in the village stores. 
wish you would join us. 

Grover. Not I. I find that I can buy 


my groceries and my meat ten per cert 
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cheaper in New York than in Wheathedge. 
I have larger stocks to select from, I can get 
equal or better goods, and I believe in going 
where I can make the best bargains. 

William. ,1 believe in “Live and let 
live.” I believe in patronizing my own neigh- 
bors. If we all buy in New York we im- 
poverish our own village stores, and the 
storekeepers must sell at higher prices to the 
people who cannot go to New York, keep a 
poorer class of goods because the New 
Yorkers do not patronize them, and pay 
poorer wages to their clerks. 

Grover. Nonsense. ‘The only effect of 
your Home Protective Association will be 
to give a practical monopoly to the two 
village grocers and the two village butchers. 
You may be very sure, whatever profits they 
make out of your Association, they will not 
pay any better wages to their clerks than 
they have to pay, and they will not sell 
you as good stuff as they would sell you if 
they knew you would go to New York if 
they did not satisfy you, and you will be at 
their mercy, for they will charge you any 
price they like. 

William. We have provided against that. 
One of our number has agreed to watch the 
markets, and if we find they are overcharg- 
ing us or selling us poor stuff we shall cease 
to trade with them and go to New York if 
need be. 

Grover. No Home Protective Associa- 
tion for me, thank yoxr. The Bible says 
that he who provides not for his own 
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family is worse than an infidel, and I think 
that he who best provides for his family is 
the best Christian. Buy your goods in the 
cheapest market, sell them in the highest 
market. ‘That’s my motto. If every man 
takes good care of his own family we shall 
all be well taken care of. 

William. Well, I believe that the best 
way for us all to be well taken care of is for 
each one of us to have some interest in the 
welfare of the community, and that our 
village will be a better place to live in if we 
patronize our own stores. 


The Outlook agrees with William. 

We believe in the protective principle, 
provided it is made to protect those who 
most need protection. 

In an expert board to determine whether 
our Protective Tariff is protecting those who 
most need protection. 

In reducing or abolishing the tariff when 
American-made goods are habitually sold 
abroad cheaper than at home ; that is, when 
the consumer is not protected ; 

And when in any industry the wages paid 
fall below a reasonable wage and the profits 
divided are habitually above a_ reasonable 
profit ; that is, when the wage-earner is not 
protected. 

In short, we believe the Nation will be 
most prosperous when Americans patronize 
Americans and divide the profits of the home 
market equally between the producer of the 
goods, the wage-earners, and the purchasers. 


DEMOCRACY 


THE PEOPLE AND THE COURTS' 


EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HE American people, and not the 
courts, are to determine their own 
fundamental policies. ‘The people 

should have power to deal with the effects of 
the acts of all their governmental agencies. 
his must be extended to include the effects 
of judicial acts as well as of the acts of the 
executive and legislative representatives of 
the people. Where the judge merely does 
‘In this senes of editorials Mr. Roosevelt restates in 
brief form his political and social philosophy. They 
repeat in essence the statement of his political faith made 
betore the Progressive Convention in Chicago on August 
6. The subject of the first editorial in this series, which 


was published last week, was “ The Right of the People 
to Rule.”—THeE Epirors. 


justice as between man and man, not dealing 
with Constitutional questions, then the inter- 
est of the public is only to see that.he is a 
wise afid upright judge. Means should be 
devised for making it easier than at present 
to get rid of an incompetent judge ; means 
should be devised by the bar and the bench 
acting in conjunction with the various legis- 
lative bodies to make justice far more expe- 
ditious and more certain than at present. 
The stick-in-the-bark legalism, the legalism 
that subordinates equity to technicalities, 
should be recognized as a potent enemy of 
justice. 
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But this is not the matter of most concern 
at the moment. Our prime concern is that 
in dealing with the fundamental law of the 
land, in assuming finally to interpret it, and 
therefore finally to make it, the acts of the 
courts should be subject to and not above 
the final control of the people as a whole. 
I deny that the American people have sur- 
rendered to any set of men, no matter what 
their position or their character, the final 
right to determine those fundamental ques- 
tions upon which free self-government ulti- 
mately depends. ‘The people themselves 
must be the ultimate makers of their own 
Constitution, and where their agents differ in 
their interpretations of the Constitution the 
people themselves should be given the chance, 
after full and deliberate judgment, authorita- 
tively to settle what interpretation it is that 
their representatives shall thereafter adopt as 
binding. 

Whenever in our Constitutional system of 
eovernment there exist general prohibitions 
that, as interpreted by the courts, nullify, or 
may be used to nullify, specific laws passed, 
and admittedly passed, in the interest of 
social justice, we are for such immediate law, 
or amendment to the Constitution, if that be 
necessary, as will thereafter permit a refer- 
ence to the people of the public effect of such 
decision, under forms securing full delibera- 
tion, to the end that the specific act of the 
legislative branch of the Government thus 
judicially nullified, and such amendments 
thereof as come within its scope and purpose, 
may constitutionally be excepted by vote of 
the people from the general prohibitions, the 
same as if that particular act had been 
expressly excepted when the prohibition was 
adopted. 

This will necessitate the establishment of 
machinery for making much easier of amend- 
ment both the National and the several State 
Constitutions, especially with a view to 
prompt action on certain judicial decisions— 
action as specific and limited as that taken by 
the passage of the Eleventh Amendment to 
the National Constitution. 

We are not in this decrying the courts. 
‘That was reserved for the Chicago Republican 
Convention in its plank respecting impeach- 
ment. Impeachment implies the proof of 
dishonesty. We do not question the gen- 
eral honesty of the courts. But in applying 
to present-day social conditions the general 
prohibitions that were intended originally as 
safeguards to the citizen against the arbi- 
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trary power of Government in the hands of 
caste and privilege, these prohibitions have 
been turned by the courts from safeguards 
against political and social privilege into bar- 
riers against political and social justice and 
advancement. Our purpose is not to impugn 
the courts, but to emancipate them from a 
position where they stand in the way of social 
justice ; and to emancipate the people, in an 
orderly way, from the iniquity of enforced 
submission to a doctrine which would turn 
Constitutional provisions which were intended 
to favor social justice and advancement into 
prohibitions against such justice and advance- 
ment. 

We in America have peculiar need thus 
to make the acts of the courts subject to 
the people, because, owing to causes which 
I need not now discuss, the courts have here 
grown to occupy a position unknown in an\ 
other country, a position of superiority ove: 
both the legislature and the executive. Just 
at this time, when we have begun in this 
country to move toward social and industria! 
betterment and true industrial democracy 
this attitude on the part of the courts is ot 
grave portent, because privilege has in- 
trenched itself in many courts, just as it for- 
merly intrenched itself in many legislative 
bodies and in many executive offices. 

Even in England, where the Constitution 
is based upon the theory of the supremacy o! 
the legislative body over the courts, the cause 
of democracy has at times been hampered by 
court action. Ina recent book by a notable 

english Liberal leader, Mr. L. ‘T. Hobhouse, 
there occur the following sentences dealing 
with this subject : 


Labor itself had experienced the full bru: 
of the attack. It had come, not from the poli- 
ticians, but from the judges: but in this countr) 
we have to realize that within wide limits tl: 
judges are in effect legislators, and legislator; 
with a certain persistent bent which can be hel 
in check only by the constant vigilance and re- 
peated efforts of the recognized organ for the 
making and repeal of law. 


It thus appears that even in. England it ts 
necessary to exercise vigilance in order to 
prevent reactionary thwarting of the popular 
will by courts that are subject to the powe! 
of the Legislature. In the United States, 
where the courts are supreme over the 
Legislature, it is vital that the people should 
keep in their own hands the right of inte! 
preting their own Constitution when their 
public servants differ as to the interpretation 
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I am well aware that every upholder of privi- the movements to control the railways and to 
lege, every hired agent or beneficiary of the control public utilities. As a matter of fact. 
special interests, including many well-mean- the propositions | make constitute neither 
ing parlor reformers, will denounce all this anarchy nor Socialism, but, on the contrary, 
as “Socialism” or “ anarchy ”’—the same a corrective to Socialism and an antidote ‘to 
terms they used in the past in denouncing — anarchy. 


3 
THE PROGRESSIVE CONVENTION 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM CHICAGO 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


“We stand for an undivided Nation. . . . We stand for social brotherhood as against savage 
individualism. . . . We stand for a representative government that represents the people. 


“This party comes from the grass roots. It has grown from the people’s hard necessities. 


“The people vote for one party and find their hopes turn to ashes on their lips; and then, to 
punish that party, they vote for the other party. So it is that partisan victories have come to be 
merely the people’s vengeance, and always the secret powers have played their game. 


“ These special interests which suck the people’s substance are bi-partisan. . . . They are the 
invisible government behind the visible government. . . . It is this invisible government which is 
the real danger to American institutions. 

“But an even more serious condition results from the unnatural alignment of the old parties. 
To-day we Americans are politically shattered by sectionalism. . . . The problems which America 
faces to-day . . . affect the South as they affect the North, the East, or the West. It is an arti- 
ficial and dangerous condition that prevents the Southern man and woman from acting with the 
Northern man and woman who believe the same thing. . . . This is so because of partisan section- 
alism which has nothing to do with these problems. 


“The root of the wrongs which hurt the people is the fact that the people’s government has 
been taken away from them. 


“We Progressives believe in this rule of the people. . . . Who knows the people’s needs so well 
as the people themselves ? Who so wise to solve their own problems? 

“To-day these problems concern the living of the people. ... We have more than enough to 
supply every human being beneath the flag... . Hunger should never walk in these thinly peo- 
pled gardens of plenty. 

“And yet . . . the living of the people is the problem of the hour. 

“We mean to remedy these conditions. . . . The Progressive motto is,‘ Pass Prosperity Around.’ 


To make human living easier, to free the hands of honest business, to make trade and commerce 
sound and healthy, to protect womanhood, save childhood, and restore the dignity of manhood— 
these are the tasks we must do. 

“ Neither evil interests nor reckless demagogues can swerve us from our purpose, for we are 
free from both and fear neither 


“The States never stopped any National wrong, and child labor is a National wrong... . 
Children workers at the looms in South Carolina means bayonets at the breasts of men and women 
workers in Massachusetts who strike for higher wages. ... Let the Nation do what it should 
and cleanse our flag from this stain. 

“Toward women the Progressive party proclaims the chivalry of the State. 


“Public spokesmen for the invisible government say that many of our reforms are unconsti- 


tutional. 


“ The Progressive party believes that the Constitution is a living thing, growing with the peo- 
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ple’s growth, . . . permitting the people to meet all their needs as conditions change. . . . The 
first words of the ConStitution are,‘ We the people,’ and they declare that the Constitution’s pur- 
pose is ‘to form a more perfect union, and to promote the general welfare.’ To do just that is the 


very heart of the Progressive cause. 


“ Not reluctantly, then, but eagerly, not with faint hearts, but strong, do we now advance upon 
the enemies of the people. For the call that comes to us is the call that came to our fathers. As 


they responded, so shall we. 


“* He hath sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat; 


He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift, our souls, to answer“Him, be jubilant our feet, 
Our God is marching on, 


,” 


—From Senator Beveridge’s speech at the Progressive National Convention. 


Ten thousand people, American men and 
women, stood in the flag-draped Coliseum 
at Chicago. Some of them were waving red 
bandannas, some were waving hats, some 
were cheering, some were crying ‘“ Battle 
Hymn! Battle Hymn!” Up in the lofty 
band balcony, at the extreme rear of the hall, 
a brass band was playing ** Columbia, tne Gem 
of the Ocean.” No one paid any attention 
to it. Some one on the platform tried to 
attract the band-master’s attention. ‘The 
band stopped. ‘Then from the body of the 
hall rose the sound of men’s voices in song. 
It was the * Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Gradually at first, then faster and faster, the 
volume of sound increased as new voices by 
the hundreds poured in their streams of 
sound. Before two lines of the hymn had 
been sung, a mighty chorus, the mightiest I 
ever heard, ten thousand voices strong, was 
singing in full harmony those words of warn- 
ing and of faith: 

“He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terri- 
ble swift sword, 

His truth is marching on.” 

By the time the refrain was reached the 
band-master had caught the key, and the 
instruments came in with the voices; but the 
brazen tones were almost smothered by the 
overwhelming harmonies from the throats of 
the assembly. 

So they stood, these ten thousand, and 
sang on, closing with the lines: 

“ Be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, 
my teet, 
Our God is marching on.” 

This was a_ political convention! ‘The 
convention of a political party! The men 
in the press seats looked on in amazement. 
‘They were not accustomed to anything like 
this at a political convention, for the simple 
reason that nothing like it had happened 





within the memory of any political manager 
alive. ‘These seasoned representatives of the 
press were accustomed to political demon- 
strations ; they had so often seen hundreds 
of men marching about with signs and banners 
and shouting themselves hoarse, that the) 
were prepared to look on with mild interest, 
or sit down in bored weariness, during any 
‘“* demonstration.”’ This, however, was some 
thing different. 

What was it that lifted these thousands 
into song ? 

They had then been assembled about 
three hours and a half. It was Monday, the 
first day of the Convention. When I entered 
the Coliseum, about noon, for the second 
Convention I was to attend there this year. 
the crowd was gathering. The delegates 
were seated in the body of the great hall. 
The spots of red against the prevailing black 
were bandannas, worn around the neck o: 
the crown of the hat. It seemed as if most 
of the delegates were wearing them. I sat 
directly in front, where I could see thei: 
faces. ‘They were strong faces that looked 
out from above or below those red ban 
dannas. Not much gray hair there—the, 
were mostly the faces of youth or middle 
age. A group here and there would rise 
and cheer. ‘The band in the loft at the fa 
ther end of the hall alternated its music wit! 
the sounds of the fife and drum corps ot 
Grand Army veterans who rolled and shrilled 
their marches from a row of seats directly in 
front of that in which I sat. 

Soon a man of middle stature and smooth! 
shaven, clear-cut features, whose firmly se 
mouth is that of one who can smile while he 
fights, stepped forward. It was Senato 
Dixon, of Montana. He called to orde: 
the First National Convention of the Nationa 
Progressive Party, and told those assemble«! 
that they were about to erect a new mile 
stone in the political history of the United 
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States. The call of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the party was then read by the 
Secretary, Mr. Oscar King Davis. When the 
names of the signers were read, each State 
delegation, as it recognized the name of a 
man from its State, rose and cheered. Some 
of the names of National reputation received 
general applause—such as Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Lindsey of Colorado, Parker of 
Louisiana, Dixon of Montana, Prendergast 
of New York, Garfield of Ohio, Van 
Valkenburg of Pennsylvania. 

Advancing to the front of the platform 
and securing silence, Senator Dixon then 
declared that when sober-minded men gath- 
ered to do a great task it was fitting for 
them to seek divine guidance. When the 
clergyman concluded his invocation, he called 
upon those assembled to join with him in the 
prayer they had learned in childhood, and for 
the first time, so far as I know, the whole 
assembly of delegates of a political conven- 
tion united audibly and reverently in the 
Lord’s Prayer. At its close the instruments 
began the tune * America,” and for the first 
time that great impromptu chcrus sounded 
forth. They sang the four stanzas with the 
impressive stateliness and vigor of a German 
chorale. 

So the First National Convention of the 
Progressive party opened. 

Then the temporary Chairman, ex-Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, the Progressive candi- 
date for Governor of that State, was intro- 
duced, and, greeted with cheers, began his 
speech. : 

There have been few times in the history 
of the country when a man has been called 
upon to address an assemblage under condi- 
tions of such great responsibility. Before 
him were representatives of myriads of voters 
who for the time being had found themselves 
deprived of the chance to give organized ex- 
pression to their convictions regarding their 
own Government, and who were seeking such 
a chance through the formation of a new 
party, and it was Senator Beveridge who was 
to fail or succeed in making the first official 
declaration of the reason for their solemn 
act and of the faith that they held. 

Senator Beveridge’s record in public speech 
and public service is of the sort that has won 
that highest kind of praise—the implacable 
enmity of the special interests he has dis- 
turbed. His service, however, had been 
rendered in the old Republican party. Could 
he—could any one—give voice to the ideals 


and the determination of men and women, 
not only former Republicans but also former 
Democrats and former Independents, who 
had cast their lots together in this new organ- 
ization? ‘The answer came at the end of 
Mr. Beveridge’s speech, not in the applause, 
not in the cheers, but in the voices of men 
and women, from North and South and East 
and West, singing the sattle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

This was the manner and spirit of the 
Convention to the end. 

One newspaper man, representing a jour- 
nal maliciously hostile to the Progressive 
movement and its leader, was sent to Chicago 
with instructions to ridicule the Convention. 
After the first day’s session he confessed to 
a friend that he could not do it. ** I cannot,”’ 
he said, “and keep my self-respect. I’ve 
sent back a story which, if they print it, will 
incline readers to believe that the —— has 
come out for T. R.” Another newspaper 
man, so inclined to caustic comment that his 
paper, itself a biting foe of the movement 
and all it represents, hesitated about sending 
him for fear that he would overdo the busi- 
ness, remarked to.a friend before the Con- 
vention was over: ** Well, I’m a Bull Mooser.”’ 
Men of all types instinctively speak of the 
Convention in religious terms. One man—lI 
do not know his name, but his dress and his 
whole bearing proclaimed him a man of the 


world—epitomized it by saying: “I never 
expected it—lI’ve experienced religion to- 
day.” A Jewish adherent of Ethical Culture 


—I’m sure he'll pardon my report of his 
remark—said to me: ‘When they sang 
* Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ I joined in just 
as if I had been used to it.” 

With the speech of the temporary Chair- 
man, Mr. Beveridge, the first day’s session 
came to a close. ‘There was work to be 
done outside the Convention hall by com- 
mittees before the Convention itself could 
take action; so the delegates adjourned at 
about half-past three on Monday until noon 
the next day. 

There were difficult questions to settl— 
three of them of great importance. One 
concerned the status of certain Negro dele- 
gates from the South. In issuing the call 
for delegates, the provisional chairman for 
Florida had, it appeared, led two groups, one 
white, the other colored, to believe that each 
was authorized to hold a State convention 
and choose delegates. The Provisional 
National Committee, before whom the con- 
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flicting claims were presented, decided that 
neither convention was authoritative, and 
that both should be excluded; but the case 
was appealed to the Credentials Committee 
of the Convention. It also appeared that 
in Mississippi the call for the State conven- 
tion used the term “white.”’ In protest 
some Negroes assembled and chose two of 
their race to go as delegates. ‘The Provis- 
ional National Committee was convinced by 
the evidence that the Negro meeting was 
without any authority, and that therefore, 
although the use of the term ‘* white ” was 
not authorized or approved, there was no 
ground for sustaining the contest. It was 
erroneously reported in some newspaper 
despatches that these decisions excluded all 
Negroes from the Convention. ‘That is not 
true. ‘There were Negro delegates—more 
from the North than had ever sat in a 
Convention of the Republican party, the 
party of the North; and more from the 
South than had ever sat in a Convention 
of the Democratic party, the party of the 
South. ‘The Credentials Committee had 
to decide the Mississippi case also, on appeal. 

‘The second question pertained to the plat- 
form. ‘The formulation of the Progressive 
faith in a document that would be short, 
specific, and comprehensive was a task that 
kept the Committee on Resolutions busy 
night and day until they reported. Besides 
Dean Lewis, of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Committee, there were many men who con- 
tributed to the drafting of this remarkable 
document: among them Dr. Kirchwey, of 
Columbia University: Gifford Pinchot ; 
Chester Rowell. of California; Professor 
McCarthy, of the Legislative Reference 
jureau of the State of Wisconsin ; William 
Allen White, of Kansas; William Dudley 
Foulke, of Indiana; Governor Carey, of 
Wyoming; Herbert Knox Smith, until re- 
cently United States Commissioner of Cor- 
porations. Others outside of the official 
body of delegates as well as within rendered 
important assistance. 

lhe third question related to the Rules of 
the Convention, and therefore of the party 
organization. ‘The evils created by the olli- 
garchical rules of the Republican party, and 
made notorious by the Convention held in June, 
had to be avoided; and the task of drawing 
up rules that would avoid those evils and not 
create others as serious was one that had 
first to be dealt with by a representative 
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committee, the Committee on Rules, before 
it could be taken up by the Convention. 

‘That these committees did their work satis- 
factorily, and were really representative of 
the Convention as a whole, was proved by 
the fact that, with the exception of an ampli- 
fication to one of the rules suggested after 
the rules had been read to the Convention, 
the reports of all three committees were 
adopted unanimously. ‘The change referred 
to affected the name of the party. The 
rules as reported designated the party as the 
Progressive party. ‘The modification merely 
provided that in those States where the law 
made it necessary or desirable that a differ- 
ent name be used, the name chosen (as the 
Washington party in Pennsylvania) would be 
recognized as official. In New York the 
name National Progressive has already been 
used in the act of incorporating, so in New 
York the party generally known as the Pro- 
gressive party will have the title National 
Progressive. 

Upon the second day of the Conven- 
tion, ‘Tuesday, by invitation, Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared before the delegates. He had 
already been placed in nomination by the 
mass Convention in Orchestra Hall on June 
22; but he had at that time expiained that 
he would accept only on condition that the 
nomination be ratified by delegates chosen to 
meet at this time. Before any ,ratifying 
nomination took place he wished to state 
clearly and fully his “ confession of faith,” 
so that there might be no mistake as to his 
views. And he at that time stated that if 
this August Convention wished to substitute 
any other candidate, he would gladly acquiesce 
and give the chosen candidate his support. 
It was in fulfillment of this condition that he 
appeared at this time. 

It was just after quarter to one that he 
camc apon the platform. It was just one 
hour later, to the minute, that he began his 
* confession of faith.”” ‘That hour (less five 
minutes that were spent in the taking of a 
photograph) was occupied by an_ ovation 
which it is quite useless to attempt to 
describe. After a half-hour of cheering had 
passed, the Chairman attempted to call the 
excited delegates to order. Every resounding 


rap of the gavel served only to stimulate the 
people to a new outburst of cheering. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address, like practically 
all the addresses that were delivered before 
this remarkable body of men and women 
was evidently heard in every part of the hall. 
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The great sounding-board served well its 
purpose ; but it would have been useless in 
that vast place without the close attention of 
the thousands before him. By watching an 
audience one can tell whether a speech is 
heard. I sat where I could see the whole 
assemblage. Sometimes the applause would 
start from a far corner. Sometimes a single 
hand-clap from the rear of the Coliseum, 
from some one who found a sentence or 
phrase to his particular taste, would prove 
how easily the speech was heard. ‘The ability 
of this crowd to sit still and listen with atten- 
tiveness for one hour and fifty minutes as it 
did distinguishes it from any audience of the 
size I have ever seen. 

I was interested in that audience, as I 
imagine practically every newspaper man 
present was; and very soon after the Con- 
vention opened I began to follow its expres- 
sions of opinion by noting what utterances it 
approved. So it happened that I kept 
account of its applause during that speech. 
I disregarded scattering hand-claps. I noted 
only those passages that evoked general 
applause or cheers. Those marks of approval 
numbered a hundred and forty-five during the 
hundred and ten minutes of the address. 
Other speeches, by virtue of their oratorical 
effectiveness, evoked applause that was prac- 
tically as frequent. ‘This address of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, however, was not such as to 
arouse even legitimate emotional enthusiasm 
by rhetorical appeal. That applause was 
the applause of assent. It meant that, point 
by point, those delegates were declaring, 
* This is not merely Mr. Roosevelt’s * con- 
fession of faith,’ it is ours too.”’ This was 
most significant with regard to the portion 
that came at the close. This portion was not 
a part of the carefully prepared speech, 
which had been printed in an even fuller 
form than that in which it was delivered, and 
was distributed for the careful scrutiny of the 
delegates at the end, but was an extempore 
reply to a question concerning the Negro 
problem. As I have suggested, that problem 
was before the Convention in a very concrete 
form; and the almost continuous marks of 
approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s statement of his 
views on this subject showed that he had 
succeeded in bringing the diverse elements 
of the Convention to a common ground on 
which they could all stand. ‘lhis was proved 
still further by the Convention’s action after- 
wards in unanimously accepting the report 
of the Committee on Credentials, which sus- 


tained the decisions of the Provisional Com- 
mittee.! 

When Wednesday, the last day of the ses- 
sion, came in its course, it was evident that, 
though much remained to be done, it could 
be done quickly. The work of planning the 
constitution of the new party had been done 
by the Committee on Rules; but the dele- 
gates were a unit as to what it should be; 
the work of drawing up the platform of the 
party, its ** Covenant with the People,” was 
in the hands of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions ; but the delegates had registered the 
substance of their faith, and there was no 
possibility of question. 

The one great question that remained was 
that of selecting a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Chief among those considered were 
three, John M. Parker, of Louisiana, until 
now a Democrat, a greatly useful citizen 
of New Orleans; Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of 
Colorado, the chief exponent of the Juvenile 
Court idea in this country; and Hiram W. 
Johnson, the brave, efficient, and greatly 
loved Governor of California. Opinion was 
divided. Governor Johnson was _ reluctant 
to leave unfinished work that he knew he 
could and felt that he ought to do in his 
State. The Californians were even more 
reluctant to lose frém the government of 
their State his great power. 

This was the situation when, the rules hav- 
ing been adopted, the nominating speeches 
began. Comptroller Prendergast, of New 
York, first, in a graceful nominating speech, 
recalled to his hearers what Mr. Roosevelt 
had done in public office. During the half- 
hour of cheering that followed his speech 
there was lowered from the steel rafters of 
the Coliseum a huge flag, the first to be un- 
turled bearing the new arrangement of stars. 
Among the seconding speeches was one by 
Miss Jane Addams, head of Hull House, 
Chicago, a great servant of that city and 
friend of womankind. ‘That gracious figure 
in white on the platform was full of signifi- 
cance to many in her audience, as a symbol 
of the part women are taking, for weal or 
woe, in political activities. ‘That brief address 
was a work of art: 

Measures of industrial amelioration, demands 
for social justice, long discussed by small groups 
in charity conferences and economic associa- 
tions, have here been considered in a great Na- 





‘In an editorial on another page we interpret the point 
of view which prevailed at the Convention as the result 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech.—Tuk Evirors. 
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tional Convention and are at last thrust into the 
stern arena of political action. 

A great party has pledged itself to the pro- 
tection of children, to the care of the aged, to 
the relief of overworked girls, to the safeguard- 
ing of burdened men. Committed to these 
humane undertakings, it is inevitable that such 
a party should appeal to women, shonld seek to 
draw upon the great reservoir of their moral 
energy, so long undesired and unutilized in 
practical politics—one is the corollary of the 
other, a programme of human welfare, the neces- 
sity for woman’s participation. 

We ratify this platform not only because it 
represents our earnest convictions and formu- 
lates our high hopes, but because it pulls upon 
our faculties and calls us to definite action. We 
find it a prophecy that democracy shall be 
actually realized until no group of our people 
certainly not ten million of them so badly in 
need of reassurance—shall fail to bear the 
responsibility of mY ete pr and that no 
class of evils shall lie beyond redress. 

The new party has become the American ex- 
ponent of a world-wide movement toward juster 
social conditions, a movement which America, 
lagging behind other great nations, has been 
unaccountably slow to embody in_ political 
action, 

I second the nomination of Theodore Roose- 
velt because he is one of the few men in our 
public life who has been responsive to modern 
movement. Because of that, because the pro- 
gramme will require a leader of invincible cour- 
age, of open mind, of democratic sympathies, 
one endowed with power to interpret the com- 
mon man and to identify himself with the com- 
mon lot, I heartily second the nomination. 





General Horatio C. King spoke for the 
two million who went as soldiers for the 
North fifty years ago, and he was followed 
by Colonel Lloyd, whose service as a Con- 
federate soldier has left reminders in the form 
of bullets still in his body. After his speech 
the representative of the blue and the repre- 
sentative of the gray—of the North and of 
the South—went off the platform together, 
while the whole body of delegates rose in 
respect. General McDowell, Chairman of the 
‘Tennessee delegation, called for a united Na- 
tion in a rousing little speech, which he brought 
to a close by throwing his Confederate hat 
“into the ring,” and the whole assemblage 
burst into a fiery performance of * Dixie.” 
Then Henry J. Allen, remembered for his 
effective speech at the June Convention off- 
cially repudiating in the name of the Roose- 
velt delegates the action of that body, set this 
Convention cheering anew as he recounted 
the significance of the public acts of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Other speeches followed. 

The platform! was then read by Dean 


1The gist of this platform is to be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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William Draper Lewis, of the Law School 
the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
adopted upon motion of Governor Carey, of 
Wyoming. ‘The rules were then suspended 
and Theodore Roosevelt was nominated by 
acclamation. 

‘Then came the question of Vice-President, 
and nominations were in order. 

The first man to be recognized was one of 
the men proposed for the nomination—Mr. 
Parker. With real and simple eloquence 
this son of the South spoke as a Southerner 
and a former Democrat for the ** Republican 
Governor of California.” ‘This act, charac- 
teristic as it was of the spirit of the whole 
Convention, and calling forth prolonged cheer- 
ing, was equaled by what followed; for the 
Chair recognized Judge Lindsey, the other 
recognized candidate, who came forward to 
move that Governor Johnson’s nomination 
be unanimous. As Judge Lindsey told how 
Governor Johnson had made the * invisible 
government ” of boss rule visible in California, 
and called on California to give him to the 
Nation, the cheering broke out with every sen- 
tence. ‘The seconders were Mr. Charles Stet- 
son Wheeler, of California, who in moving lan- 
guage relinquished the Governor of California 
to the service of the Nation; the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, James R. Garfield; the 
former Forester, Gifford Pinchot; Repre- 
sentative Landis; Raymond Robbins; Gov- 
ernor Vessey,of South Dakota; William Flinn, 
of Pe nnsylvania ; and acolored delegate, John 
R. Clede. 

‘The Convention ended as it began—with 
earnestness and solemnity. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Johnson were escorted to the plat- 
form. Over the platform were hung in large 
letters the lines from Kipling : 


‘For there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


Behind and above the two men hung por- 
traits of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln ; 
on one side that of Jackson, and on the other 
side that of Hamilton. In visible form was 
there declared the claim of the new party to 
the inheritance of the past and the pledge otf 
the new party to the service of the whole 
Nation. 

In response to the notification of the Com- 
mittee chosen by the Convention for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Roosevelt rose to speak. As _ he 
spoke not only his words, but the inflections 
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of his voice and his whole bearing expressed 
the reciprocal sense of responsibility between 
himself and the assembled delegates in the 
duty they had laid upon him, and in the 
work to which he was summoning them as 
leader, In that moment as he stood there 
the spirit of this movement was as plainly 
evident as if it were in visible form—the 
spirit which took its rise in the words he had 
used in the Auditorium seven weeks before : 

‘We stand at Armageddon and we battle 
for the Lord.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 

Mr. Chairman and men and women who in 
this Convention represent the high and honest 
purposes of the people of all our country: I 
come forward to thank you from my heart for 
the honor you have conferred upon me; to say 
that, of course, I accept; that I hold it—and 
now I am measuring my words—I have been 
President, I have seen and known much of life, 
and I hold it by far the greatest honor and the 
greatest opportunity that have ever come to me 
to be called by you to the leadership for the 
time being of this great movement in the inter- 
ests of the American people. 

And, friends, I wish now to say how deeply 
sensitive I am to the way in which the nomina- 
tion has come to me, and to tell those who pro- 
posed and seconded my nomination that I 
appreciate to the full the significance of having 
such men and such a woman put me in nomi- 
nation, and I wish to thank the Convention for 
having given me the running mate whom it has 
given. 

I have a peculiar feeling toward Governor 
Johnson. Nearly two years ago, after the elec- 
tion of 1910, when what I had striven to accom- 
plish in New York had come to nothing, and 
when my friends the enemy exulted—possibly 
prematurely—over what had beaten me, Gov- 
ernor Johnson, in the flush of his own triumph, 
having just won out, wrote mea letter which I 
shall hand on to my children and children’s 
children because of what the letter contains and 
because of the man who wrote it—a letter of 
trust and belief, a letter of ardent championship 
from the soldier who was at that moment vic- 
torious to his comrade who at that moment had 
been struck down. 

In Governor Johnson we have a man whose 
every word is made good by the deeds that 
he has done; a man who, as the head of a great 
State, has practically applied in that State for 
the benefit of the people of that State the prin- 
ciples which we intend to apply throughout the 
Union as a whole. We have nominated the 
only type of man who ever ought to be nomi- 
nated. For the Vice-Presidency we have nomi- 
nated a man fit at the moment to be President 
of the United States. 

Friends, I have come here not to make any 
extended speech to you: merely to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for the honor you 
have conferred upon me and to say that I ap- 
preciate it exactly as 1 know that you meant it: 
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for the greatest chance, the greatest gift, that 
can be given to any man is the opportunity, if 
he has the stuff in him, to do something that 
counts in the interests of the common good. 

I appreciate to the full the burden of respon- 
sibility, the burden of obligation, that you have 
put upon me. I appreciate to the full that the 
trust you impose upon me can be met by me 
only in one way, and that is by so carrying my- 
self that you shall have no cause to regret or to 
feel ashamed for the action that you have taken 
this afternoon. 

And, friends, with all my heart and soul, with 
every particle of high purpose that is in me, I 
pledge you my word to do everything I can, to 
put every particle of courage, of common sense, 
and of strength that I have at your disposal, 
and to endeavor, so far as strength is given me, 
to live up to the obligations you have put upon 
me, and to endeavor to carry out in the interests 
of our whole people the policies to which you 
have to-day solemnly dedicated yourselves to the 
millions of men and women for whom you 
speak. 

I thank you. 


Following Mr. Roosevelt, Governor John- 
son, with a voice that was evidently suppress 
ing, not expressing, his own emotion, and 
perhaps for that very reason setting chords 
of feeling vibrating in his hearers, accepted. 


GOVERNOR ‘JOHNSON’S SPEECH 

It is with the utmost solemnity, the deepest 
obligation, that I come to tell you that I have 
enlisted for the war. I enlisted long ago, and I 
enlisted in that fight that is your fight now, the 
fight of all the Nation, thank God, at last—hu- 
manity’s fight politically all over the land. 

Enlisting as I have in that contest for human 
ity that desires governmentally to make men 
better rather than to make men richer, there is 
no question, of course, but that of necessity 1 
must accept any place where I may be drafted ; 
and that I accept such a place as you have ac- 
corded me in the Nation’s history to-day be- 
cause again you are making history in this land, 
that I accept it with grateful heart and with the 
utmost singleness of purpose, to carry out as well 
as I may the little that may be my part to do, of 
course goes without saying. 

There is a new era, a new fight, a new strug- 
gle that is abroad now. There is a new political 
creed. It is a political creed that this great 
man preached even when he was in the White 
House, the great creed of equal opportunity, of 
a fair deal for all human kind, of giving to every 
child in the race of life an equal start. Itis the 
creed in the last analysis of humanity that is now 
the creed of one of the great National parties in 
the United States of America. 

If in one little particle, if in one small degree 
I may lighten the burden of this great man, this 
brave fighter who is to-day doing the greatest 
and bravest thing in his career, then I shall feel 
well repaid in this campaign. 

My one desire shall be, from now until Novem- 
ber, with what virility, what force, what fighting 
strength I have, to follow him under his leader- 
ship, to go forward to better and purer things in 
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this country of ours, and to win the battle that 
you have just commenced in this Nation. 

Of course with this Convention offering a 
nomination such as you have offered, I accept. 
I would rather go down to defeat with Theodore 
Roosevelt than to go to victory with any other 
Presidential candidate. 

And now you have the cause, you have made 
the cause here in a platform pregnant with 
meaning and bristling with human sympathy. 
You have the man; he sits here. We are all 
ready to follow him, my friends. We will all go 
back for the brief period that may be necessary 
and make this the most memorable of all polit- 
ical fights ever fought in this Union. Make 
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November 5 next the greatest of all election 
days ever held in these United States. 

As solemnly as if they were in a cathedral, 
the delegates then stood, and for the last 
time that chorus of thousands sang. ‘The 
trumpets and trombones sounded ** Old Hun- 
dred,”’ and the voices: joined them with the 
words : ; 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Still standing, with bowed heads they received 
the benediction. 


FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 


MR. WILSON’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 
OVERNOR WILSON’S speech of 
acceptance, delivered at Sea Girt, 
New Jersey, last week, in response 
to the notification of his nomination as 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, is 
infused with a fine spirit. It shows an appre- 
ciation of the importance of the problems 
which the country faces and a desire to 
seek their solution with wisdom and _ fear- 
lessness and devotion to the common good. 
The speech is rotably free from partisan 
boasting and political cant. 
“The present circumstances,” says Gov- 


ernor Wilson, ‘‘are clearly unusual. . . . The 
audience we address is in no ordinary tem- 
per. It is no audience of partisans. ... We 


must speak, not to catch votes, but to satisfy 
the thought and conscience of a people 
deeply stirred by the conviction that they 
have come to a critical turning-point in their 
moral and political development. We stand 
in the presence of an awakened Nation, im- 
patient of partisan make-belieVe.” 

At such a time, he continues, ** it requires 
self-restraint not to attempt too much, and 
yet it would be cowardly to attempt too 
little.” ‘lhe country at this juncture stands 
face to face, not with questions of party, not 
vith a contest for office, but 
with great questions of right and justice, rather— 
questions of National development, of the de- 
velopment of character and of standards of 
action no less than a_ better business system, 
more free, more equitable, more open to ordi- 
nary men, practicable to live under, tolerable to 
work under, or a better fiscal system whose 
taxes shall not come out of the pockets of the 
many to go into the pockets of the few, and 


within whose intricacies special privilege may 
not so easily find covert. 

There are, Mr. Wilson declares. two great 
things to do. One is to set up the rule of 
right and justice in such matters as the tariff, 
the trusts, the currency, the treatment of 
those who labor in industry, and the Philip- 
pines. ‘The other is the protection of our 
people and our resources, and the keeping 
open of the door of opportunity to. all, involv- 
ing questions of forests and water powers 
and mines and waterways and an adequate 
merchant marine. In the doing of these 
things, the important thing, he believes, is to 
do away with the system, which in the past has 
got us into trouble, of having such matters 
settled by very small and often deliberately 
exclusive groups of men who undertook to 
speak for the whole Nation, * very honestly 
it may be, but very ignorantly sometimes 
and very shortsightedly too.”’ For this sys- 
tem must be substituted “ genuine common 
counsel.’” ‘*We need,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘no 
revolution ; we need no excited change ; we 
need only a new point of view and a new 
method and spirit of counsel.”” This new 
method must be undertaken with an under- 
standing that the multitudes of men, ** mixed 
of every kind and quality, constitute some- 
how an organic and noble whole, a single 
people, and that they have interests which 
no man can privately determine without their 
knowledge and counsel.” He continues : 


That is the meaning of representative govern- 
mentitself. Representative government is noth 
ing more nor less than an effort to give voice to 
this great body through spokesmen chosen out 
of every grade and class. 

Applying this principle of common counsel, 


















as opposed to the counsel of a few, to 
the tariff, Mr. Wilson declares that tariff 
schedules have been made up ‘for the 
purpose of keeping as large a number 
as possible of the rich and _ influential 
manufacturers of the country in a good 
humor with the Republican party,’’ as a re- 
sult of which “ the tariff has become a system 
of favors.”” The general idea of representa- 
tive government becomes a necessary part of 
the tariff question because the tariff becomes 
a matter of legitimate business instead of a 
matter of politics only 

when the partnership and understanding it rep- 
resents is between the leaders of Congress and 
the whole people of the United States, instead 
of between the leaders of Congress and small 
groups of manufacturers demanding special 
recognition and consideration. 

* Will you, can you,” he asks, “ bring the 
whole people into the partnership or not ?” 

Mr. Wilson, as he himself says, does not 
take up the question of the policy of protec- 
tion, * conceived and carried out as a dis- 
interested statesman might conceive it,” 
although he asserts that it is the clear con- 
viction of the Democrats * that in the last 
analysis the only safe and legitimate object 
of tariff duties, as of taxes of every other 
kind, is to raise revenue for the support of 
the Government.” 

‘Tariff duties, Mr. Wilson asserts, as they 
have been employed, * have not been a 
means of setting up an equitable system of 
protection. ‘They have been, on the contrary, 
a method of fostering special privilege.”” He 
recognizes the fact that business in a country 
like ours is exceedingly sensitive to changes 
in legislation of this kind, and that the tariff 
schedules on which it has been built up must 
not be too radically or too suddenly disturbed. 
Nevertheless, ‘+ there should be an immediate 
revision.” 





It should be downward, unhesitatingly and 
steadily downward. It should begin with the 
schedules which have been most obviously used 
to kill competition and to raise prices . . . and 
it should . ... be extended to every item i every 
schedule which affords any opportunity for 
monopoly, for special advantages to limited 
zroups of beneficiaries . . . until special favors 
it every sort shall have been absolutely with- 
lrawn, and every part of our laws of taxation 
svall have been transformed from a system of: 
(;sovernment patronage into a system of just 
and reasonable charges which shall fall where 
they will create the least burden. 





A As Governor Wilson sees it, the result of 
our tariff legislation has been to create pros- 
perity “if by prosperity you mean vast 
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wealth, no matter how distributed or whether 
distributed at all; if you mean vast enter- 
prises built up to be presently concentrated 
under the control of comparatively small 
bodies of men, who can determine almost at 
pleasure whether there shall be competition 
or not.” 

jut, on the other hand, * it is not as easy 
for us to buy as it used to be. Our money 
will not buy as much. High wages, even 
when we can get them, yield us no great 
comfort. We used to be better off with less, 
because a dollar could buy so much more.” 
Now, Mr. Wilson continues, 


we begin to see very clearly what at least 
some of the methods are by which prices are 
fixed. We know that they are not fixed by the 
competitions of the market, or by the ancient 
law of supply and demand which is to be found 
stated in all the primers of economics, but by 
private arrangements with regard to what the 
supply should be and agreements among the 
producers themselves. Those who buy are not 
even represented by counsel. The high cost of 
living is arranged by private understanding. 

The tariff has given rise to the trusts 

The fact is that the trusts have been formed, 
have gained all but complete control of the 
larger enterprises of the country, have fixed 
prices and fixed them high so that profits might 
be rolled up that were thoroughly worth while, 
and that the tariff, with its artificial protections 
and stimulations, gave them the opportunity to 
do these things, and has safeguarded them in 
that opportunity. 

The growth of the trusts marks one chap- 
ter in ** the natural history of power and of 
‘governing classes.’” The next chapter 
will see 
a restoration of the laws of trade which are the 
laws of competition and of unhampered oppor- 
tunity, under which men of every sort are set 
free and encouraged to enrich the Nation. 


Mr. Wilson continues : 


I am not one of those who think that compe- 
tition can be established by law against the 
drift of a world-wide economic tendency; 
neither am I one of those who believe that 
business done upon a great scale by a single 
organization—call it corporation or what you 
will—is necessarily dangerous to the liberties, 
even the economic liberties, of a great people 
like our own, full of intelligence and of indom- 
itable energy. I am not afraid of anything that 
is normal. I dare say we shall never return to 
the old order of individual competition, and that 
the organization of business upon a great scale 
of co-operation is, up to a certain point, itself 
normal and inevitable. 


Big business is not dangerous because it is 
big, but because its bigness is an unwholesome 
inflation created by privileges and exemptions 
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which it ought not toenjoy. While competition 
cannot be created by statutory enactment, it can 
in large measure be revived by changing the 
laws and forbidding the practices that killed it, 
and by enacting laws that will give it heart and 
occasion again. We can arrest and prevent 
monopoly. It has assumed new shapes and 
adopted new processes in our time, but these 
are now being disclosed and can be dealt with. 


The means and methods by which trusts 
have established monopolies have now become 
known. It will be necessary to supplement the 
present law with such laws, both civil and crim- 
inal, as will effectually punish and prevent those 
methods, adding such other laws as may be 
necessary to provide suitable and adequate 
judicial processes, whether civil or criminal, to 
disclose them and follow them to final verdict 
and judgment. ‘They must be specifically and 
directly met by law as they develop. 

But there is something bigger still than the 
trusts, ‘more subtle, more evasive, more 
difficult to deal with.” 

There are vast confederacies (as 1 may per- 
haps call them for the sake of convenience) of 
banks, railways, express companies, insurance 
companies, manufacturing corporations, mining 
corporations, power and development compa- 
nies, and all tlie rest of the circle, bound together 
by the fact that the ownership of their stock 
and the members of their boards of directors 
are controlled and determined by comparatively 

nall and closely interrelated groups of per- 
sons who, by their informal confederacy, may 
control, if they please and when they will, both 
credit and enterprise. Their very existence 
gives rise to the suspicion of a “ Money Trust,” 

a concentration of the control of credit which 
may at any time become infinitely dangerous to 
free enterprise. Laws must be devised which 
will prevent this, if laws can be worked out by 
fair and free counsel that will accomplish that 
result without destroying or seriously embar- 
rassing any sound or legitimate business under- 
taking or necessary and wholesome arrangement. 





Turning to the labor question, Mr. Wilson, 
declares that it is a question ** only because 
we have not yet found the rule of right in 
adjusting the interests of labor and capital.” 

The welfare, the happiness, the energy and 
spirit of the men and women who do the daily 
work in our mines and factories, on our rail- 
roads, in our offices and marts of trade, on our 
farms and on the sea, is of the essence of our 
National life. ‘There can be nothing or 
some unless their life is wholesome; there can 
be no contentment unless they are conte ated. 
Their physical welfare affects the soundness of 
the whole Nation. We shall never get very far 
in the settlement of these vital matters so long 
as we regard everything done for the working- 
man, by law or by private agreement, as a con- 
cession yielded to keep him from agitation anda 
disturbance of our peace. ... No law that safe- 
guards their life, that improves the physical and 
moral conditions under which they live, that 
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makes their hours of labor rational and toler- 
able, that gives them freedom to act in their 
own interest, and that protects them where they 
cannot protect themselves, can properly be re- 
garded as class legislation or as anything but as 
a measure taken in the interest of the whole 
people, whose partnership in right action we are 
trying to establish and make real and practical. 

In dealing with the complicated problem 
of the currency, “we ought to consult very 
many persons besides the bankers.” ‘ No 
mere bankers’ plan will meet the require- 
ments. . . . It should be a merchants’ and 
farmers’ plan as well.”’ 

In regard to the Philippines, Mr. Wilson 
declares that we are not the owners of the 
islands, we hold them in trust for the people 
who live in them; and therefore * it is our 
duty to make whatever arrangement of gov- 
ernment will be most serviceable to their 
freedom and government.”’ 

says Mr. Wil- 
There can be no 


‘The rule of the people,” 
son, * is no idle phrase. . . 
rule of right without it.’ 

We have been keen for Presidential primaries 
and the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors, because we wanted the action of the Gov- 
ernment to be determined by persons whom the 
people had actually designated as men whom 
they were readv to trust and follow. 

We have been anxious that all campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures should be disclosed 
to the public in fullest detail, because we re- 
garded the influences which govern campaigns 
to be as much a part of the people’s business as 
anything else connected with their Government 

There is no greater question than con 
servation, he declares: 

We must develop, as well as preserve, our 
water powers, and must add great waterways to 
the transportation facilities of the Nation, to 
supplement the railways within our borders, as 
well as upon the Isthmus. We must revive our 
merchant marine, too. and fill the seas again 
with our own fleets. We must add to our pres- 
ent post-office service a, parcels post as complet: 
as that of any other nation. We must look to 
the health of our people upon every hand, as 
well as hearten them with justice and oppo) 
tunity. 

But it must be remembered that * reserva- 
tion is not the whole of conservation.”’ 

The development of great States must not | 
stayed indefinitely to await a policy by whic! 
our forests and water powers can prudently |» 
made use of. Use and development must go 
hand in hand. . 

With regard to the development of greater 
and more numerous waterways and the buildin; 
up of a merchant marine, we must follow grea 
constructive lines, and not fall back upon the 
cheap device of bounties and subsidies. In the 
case of the Mississippi River, that great central 
artery of our trade, it is plain that the Federal 
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Government must build and maintain the levees 
and keep the great waters in harness for the 
general use. It is plain, too, that vast sums cf 
money must be spent to develop new waterways 
where trade will be most served and transporta- 
tion most readily cheapened by them. 

We must have an enlarged merchant 
marine. Mr. Wilson believes, for merchants 
who must depend upon the carriers of rival 
mercantile nations to carry their goods are at 
a disadvantage. Our domestic markets no 
longer suffice; we need foreign markets. 
We shall not manage the revival of our mer- 
chant marine by the * mere paltry device” 
of canal tolls. ‘We must build and buy 
ships in competition with the world.” 

In conclusion, Governor Wilson declares 
that the Democratic party have set them- 
selves a great programme. ‘To carry it out 
the party must be * without entangling alli- 
ances with any special interest whatever.” 

We must show that we understand the prob- 
lems that confront us, and that we are soberly 
minded to deal with them, applying to them, 
not nostrums and notions, but hard sense and 
eood courage. 

We represent the desire to set up an unentan- 
eled government, a government that cannot be 
used tor private purposes, either in the field of 
business or in the field of politics; a govern- 
ment that will not tolerate the use of the organ- 
ization of a great party to serve the personal 
aims and ambitions of any individual, and that 
will not permit legislation to be employed to 
further any private interest. It is a great con- 
ception, but I am free to serve it, as you also 
are. I could not have accepted a nomination 
which left me bound to any man or any group 
of men. 


? 


MR. ROOSEVELT’sS ‘* KEYNOTE ” SPEECH 

The circumstances connected with the de- 
livery of Mr. Roosevelt’s ** keynote ” speech 
at the Progressive Convention are related by 
a staff correspondent on another page. As 
Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance set forth 
the principles upon whieh, as Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, he believes his 
party should make its campaign, so Mr. 
Roosevelt's speech states the principles upon 
which the Progressive party makes its appeal 
to the country. Unlike Mr. Wilson’s speech, 
however, which came after the framing of the 
lyemocratic platform, and is not in some 
respects as complete as that platform, most 
of the principles enunciated by Mr. Roose- 
velt were embodied in the Progressive 
platform, so that the Progressive candidate 
is enabled to stand squarely and without re- 
serve upon the platform of his party. Inthe 
last issue of The Outlook and the present 
issue Mr. Roosevelt discusses certain of 


these principles, such as popular sovereignty 
and the function of the courts, and will con- 
tinue in subsequent articles to discuss the 
other doctrines and proposals of his political 
faith, ‘The two most important of these 
doctrines, in our judgment, are those which 
have to do with * business and the control 
of the trusts,” and with * social and indus- 
trial justice to the wage-worker.”’ Upon 
these subjects Mr. Roosevelt spoke substan- 
tially as follows : 

** The present conditions of business cannot 
be accepted as satisfactory.” ‘The reason for 
this is expiained,in Mr. Roosevelt's opinion, by 
the fact that * those dealing with the subject 
have attempted to divide into two camps, each 
as unwise as the other.”” One camp has 
fixed its attention only on the need for pros- 
perity—* prosperity to the big men on top, 
trusting to their mercy to let something leak 
through to the mass of their countrymen 
below, which, in effect, means that there 
should be no attempt to regulate the fero- 
cious scramble in which greed and cunning 
reap the largest rewards.” ‘The other camp 
has so fixed its attention upon the injustices 
of the distribution of prosperity, ‘ omitting 
all consideration of having something to dis- 
tribute, and advocates action which, it is true, 
would abolish most of the inequalities of the 
distribution of prosperity, only by the unfor- 
tunately simple process of abolishing the 
prosperity itself.” ‘The tendency of those 
now in control of the Republican party is to 
give special privileges to * big business,’’ and 
to correct the evils of such a course when 
they become crying, by sporadic lawsuits 
under the Anti-Trust Law. ‘The tendency 
of the Democrats, judged both by their rec- 
ord in Congress and by the Democratic plat- 
form, is to abolish all business of any size or 
efficiency, on the ground that all bigness is 
badness, and littleness and weakness a sign of 
virtue. ‘* What is needed is action directly the 
reverse of that thus confused'y indicated.” 
There should be applied to all industrial con- 
cerns engaged in inter-State commerce in 
which there is either monopoly or control of 
the market the principles already adopted 
“in regulating transportation concerns en- 
gaged in such commerce. The Anti-Trust 
Law should be kept on the statute-book to 
be invoked against every big concern tend- 
ing to monopoly or guilty of anti-social 
practices. At the same time a National 
Industrial Commission should be created 
which should have complete power to regu- 
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late and control all the great industrial con- 
cerns engaged in inter-State business—which 
practically means all of them in this country. 
This commission should exercise over these 
industrial concerns like powers to those ex- 
ercised over the railways by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission and over the National 
banks by the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
additional powers if found necessary.”” ‘The 
commission ‘should have free access to the 
books of each corporation and power to find 
out exactly how it treats its employees, its 
rivals, and the general public... . Any 
corporation voluntarily coming under the 
commission should not be prosecuted under 
the Anti-Trust Law as long as it obeys in 
good faith the orders of the commission. 
‘The commission would be able to interpret 
in advance to any honest man asking the 
interpretation what he may do and what he 
may not do in carrying on a legitimate busi- 
ness.” When corporations not submitting 
themselves to the regulation of the com- 
mission or clearly evading or violating 
its orders are prosecuted under the Anti- 
‘Trust Law and convicted, the commission 
should have the duty of seeing “that the 
decree of the Court is put into effect com- 
pletely.” Only in this way can there be 
avoided ** such gross scandals as those attend- 
ant upon the present Administration’s prose- 
cution of the Standard Oil and the ‘Tobacco 
‘Trusts,” a prosecution which has merely 
resulted in increased prices to the public, 
injury to the small competitor, and actual 
financial benefit to the trusts themselves. 
“The Progressive proposal is definite, it is 
practicable. We promise nothing that we 
cannot carry out, we promise nothing which 
will jeopardize honest business. . . . Our 
proposal is to help honest business activity, 
however extensive, and to see that it is re- 
warded with fair return, so that there may be 
no oppression either of business men or the 
common people. We propose to make it 
worth while for our business men to develop 
the most efficient business agencies for use in 
international trade ; for it is to the interest of 
our whole people that we should do well in 
international business. But we propose to 
make those business agencies do complete 
justice to our own people.” Where these 
concerns deal with the necessaries of life, the 
commission should not shrink, if the necessity 
is proved, from going to the extent of exer- 
cising regulatory control over the conditions 
that create or determine monopoly prices. 


THE OUTLOOK 
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It is imperative to the welfare of our peo- 
ple that we enlarge and extend our foreign 
commerce. We are pre-eminently fitted to 
do this because as a people we have devel- 
oped high skill in the art of manufacturing ; 
our business men are strong. executives, 
strong organizers. In every way possible 
our Federal Government should co-operate 
in this important matter. Any one who has 
had opportunity to study and observe first- 
hand Germany’s course in this respect must 
realize that their policy of co-operation be- 
tween Government and business has in com- 
paratively few years made them a leading 
competitor for the commerce of the world. 
It should be remembered that they are doing 
this on a national scale and with large units 
of business, while the Democrats would have 
us believe that we should do it with smail 
units of business, which would be controlled, 
not by the National Government, but by forty- 
eight conflicting State sovereignties. Such 
a policy is utterly out of keeping with the 
progress of the times and gives our great 
commercial rivals in Europe—hungry for 
international markets—golden opportunities 
of which they are rapidly taking advantage. 

Referring to the opening sentence of his 
address, namely, ‘that we are now in the 
midst of a great economic revolution,” Mr. 
Roosevelt presents an advanced and com- 
prehensive plan to insure the rights and 
better conditions for labor. He gives it the 
paramount place in his speech. ‘“ The first 
charge upon the industrial statesmanship of 
the day,’’ he said, ‘“‘is to prevent human 
waste. ‘The dead weight of orphanage and 
depleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers 
and workers suffering from trade diseases, of 
casual labor, of insecure old age. and of 
household depletion due to industrial condi- 
tions are, like our depteted soils, our gashed 
mountain-sides and flooded river bottoms, so 
many strains upon the National structure, 
draining the reserve strength of all industries, 
and showing beyond all peradventure the 
public element and public concern in indus- 
trial health.” He proposed several specific 
methods for preserving and improving “ our 
human resources, and therefore our labor 
power.’’ Wage scales and other labor data 
should be made public; all deaths, injuries. 
and diseases due to industrial operation 
should be reported to the authorities ; wage 
commissions should be established in the 
Nation and State to determine the minimum 
wage scale in different industries; the Fed- 
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eral Government should investigate all indus- 
tries with a view to establishing standards of 
sanitation and safety ; there should be mine 
and factory inspection according to standards 
fixed by inter-State agreement or by the 
lederal Government; National and State 
legislation should establish standards of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and deaths 
and for diseases clearly due to industrial con- 
ditions: for the adoption by law of a fair 
standard of compensation for casualties re- 
sulting fatally which shall clearly fix the 
minimum compensation in all cases; the 
monetary equivalent of a living wage varies 
according to local conditions, but should 
be sufficiently high to make morality possible 
and to provide for education, recreation, 
proper care of the children, maintenance 
during sickness, and reasonable saving for 
old age; excessive hours of labor should be 
prohibited for all wage-workers, and night 
labor of women and children should be for- 
bidden: one day of rest in seven should be 
provided by law; continuous twenty-four- 
hour labor should be divided into three shifts 
of eight hours by law ; tenement-house manu- 
facture should be entirely prohibited, and labor 
camps should be subject to Governmental 
sanitary regulation ; all industries employing 
women and children should be specially sub- 
ject to Government inspection and regula- 
tion; insurance funds against sickness, acci- 
dent, invalidism, and old age should be estab- 
lished by a charge either in whole or in part 
upon the industries; the suffrage should be 
granted to women, if for no other reason, to 
enable workingwomen to combine for their 
own protection by the use of the ballot. 
* As a people we cannot afford to let any 
group of citizens or any individual citizen 
labor under conditions which are injurious to 
the common welfare. Industry, therefore. 
must submit to such public regulation as will 
make it a means of life and health, not of 
death or inefficiency.” 


rHE PROGRESSIVE ‘COVENANT WITH THE 
PEOPLE” 

The Progressive platform, briefly sum- 
marized, declares for the following : 

1. Direct primaries. 

2. Nation-wide Presidential preference 
primaries. 

3. Direct election of United States Sena- 
tors. 

4+. The short ballot and the initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall in the States. 


5. A more easy and expeditious method 
of amending the Federal Constitution. 

6. ‘he bringing under effective National 
jurisdiction of those problems which expand 
beyond the reach of the individual States. 

7. Equal suffrage for men and women. 

8. Limitation of campaign contributions 
and expenditures, and publicity before as 
well as after primaries and elections. 

9. Laws requiring the registration of lob- 
byists, publicity of committee hearings, and 
recording of all votes in committee. 

10. Prohibiting Federal appointees from 
taking part in political organizations and 
political conventions. 

11. Popular review of judicial decisions on 
laws for securing social justice. 

12. The review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States of decisions of State courts 
declaring legislative acts unconstitutional. 

13. The reform of legal procedure and 
judicial methods. 

15. The prohibition of the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes when such in- 
junctions would not apply if no labor dispute 
existed. 

16. Jury trial for contempt in labor dis- 
putes except when the contempt was com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. 

16. Effective legislation looking to the 
prevention of industrial accidents, occupa- 
tional diseases, overwork, involuntary un- 
employment, and other injurious effects inci- 
dent to modern industry. 

17. The fixing of minimum safety and 
health standards for the various occupations 
and the exercise of the public authority to 
maintain such standards. 

18. The prohibition of child labor. 

19. Minimum wage standards for working- 
women, to provide a “living wage” in all 
industrial occupations. 

20. The general prohibition of night work 
for women and the establishment of an eight- 
hour day for women and young persons. 

21. One day’s rest in seven for ali wage- 
workers. 

22. The eight-hour day in continuous 
twenty-four-hour industries. 

23. The abolition of the convict contract 
labor system ; substituting a system of prison 
production for governmental consumption 
only, and the application of prisoners’ earn- 
ings to the support of their dependent families. 

24. Publicity as to wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of labor; full reports upon industrial 
accidents and diseases, and the opening to 
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public inspection of all tallies, weights, meas- 
ures, and check systems on labor products. 

25. Standards of compensation for death 
by industrial accident and injury and trade 
disease which will transfer the burden of 
lost earnings from the families of working 
people to the industry, and thus to the com- 
munity. 

26. The protection of home life against the 
hazards of sickness, irregular employment, 
and old age, through the adoption of a system 
of social insurance adapted to American use. 

27. The establishment of continuation 
schools for industrial education. 

28. The establishment of industrial re- 
search laboratories. 

29. The establishment of a Department 
of Labor. 

30. The development of agricultural credit 
and co-operation. 

31. ‘The encouragement of agricultural 
education. 

32. The establishment of a Country Life 
Commission. 

33. Full and immediate inquiry into the 
high cost of living, and immediate action 
dealing with every need disclosed thereby. 

34. A National Health Service. 

35. Establishment of a strong Federal ad- 
ministrative Commission to maintain perma- 
nent, active supervision over industrial cor- 
porations, as the Government now does over 
National banks and, through the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, over railways. 

36. The strengthening of the Sherman 
Law by specific prohibitions. 

37. ‘The enactment of a Patent Law to 
prevent the suppression or the misuse of 
patents in the interest of injurious monopolies. 

38. Giving the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission the power to value the physical 
property of railways. 

39. The abolition of the Commerce Court. 

40. Prompt legislation for the improve- 
ment of the National currency system which 
shall give the Government full control over 
the issue of currency notes. 

41. The appointment of diplomatic and 
consular officers solely for fitness and not for 
political expediency. 

42. The retention of forest, coal, and oil 
lands, water and other natural resources in 
the ownership of the Nation. 

43. The construction of National high- 


ways. 


44. The extension of the rural free deliv- 
ery service. 

45. The retention of the natural resources 
of Alaska in ownership by the Nation, and 
their prompt opening to use upon liberal 
terms requiring immediate development. 

46. For Alaska the same measure of local 
self-government that has been given to other 
American, ‘Territories. 

47. The comprehensive development of 
waterways. 

48. The operation of the Panama Canal 
so as to break the transportation monopolies 
now held and misused by transcontinental 
railways. 

49. A protective tariff which shall equalize 
conditions of competition between the United 
States and foreign countries both for the 
farmer and the manufacturer, and which 
shall maintain for labor an adequate standard 
of living. An immediate downward revision 
of the tariff. 

50. A non-partisan, scientific tariff com- 
mission. 

51. A graduated inheritance tax. 

52. The ratification of the Amendment of 
the Constitution giving the Government 
power to levy an income tax. 

53. Introduction of judicial and other 
peaceful means of settling international dif- 
ferences. 

54. An international agreement for the 
limitation of naval forces, and, pending such 
an agreement, the maintenance of the policy 
of building two battle-ships a year. 

55. Protection of the rights of American 
citizenship at home and abroad. 

56. Governmental action to encourage the 
distribution of immigrants, and to supervise 
all agencies dealing with them, and to super- 
vise and promote their education and ad- 
vancement. 

57. A wise and just policy of pensioning 
American soldiers and sailors. 

58. A parcels post, with rates proportion- 
ate to distance and service. 

59. The rigid enforcement and extension 
of the Civil Service Act. 

60. A readjustment of the business meth- 
ods of the National Government, and 
a proper co-ordination of the Federal bu- 
reaus. 

61. Governmental supervision for the 
protection of the public from fraudulent stock 
issues, 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS YOUNG FOLKS 


BY W. A. BARTLETT 


N a ministry of twenty-eight years I 
have always been closely associated with 
young people in the Sunday-school, the 

Christian Endeavor, and in the four chorus 
choirs of the First Church, Chicago; but it 
never seemed to occur to me that a pastor 
might have a relationship with young people 
peculiarly his own. 

When I came to Hartford, I found that 
there was no evening service in my church, 
and little real need for one in this locality. | 
also found that Sunday afternoons had noth- 
ing in the way of religious training for the 
voung people. ‘There was a moderately suc- 
cessful Endeavor meeting at seven, which 
only the initiated attended. Sunday after- 
noon was largely devoted to automobiling, 
walking. or a restless hanging around the 
house with nothing to do, the old-fashioned 
ideas of family gatherings for Bible study or 
profitable reading having largely passed 
away. ‘The second Sunday afternoon after 
my arrival from Chicago a boy came into our 
parlor with my young son, and I judged from 
the conversation of the two that they did not 
know what to do with themselves. My chil- 
dren had been connected with a church which 
kept them busy and happy all the day with 
activities which appeal to the child and young 
person. I suggested to the two boys that 
we sing a few hymns. Both boys had sweet 
voices, and a pleasant hour was spent. As I 
sat at the piano the question came to me: If 
two boys enjoy this, why not more boys, and 
girls too ? 

The result was that the next Sunday 
found thirty-three young people from ten 
to seventeen vears of age at the parish-house 
at four o’clock. My own ideas were rather 
indefinite except on one point: this new or- 
ganization must be one in which everybody had 
a good time. ‘This did not seem to be wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of true religion. I 
did not want to be bothered with ** keeping 
order,”” which has been the dé/e noire of so 
many meetings for young people led by an 
older person—a situation which immediately 
fixes a great gulf between the ‘“ opposing 
parties.”” I felt just as much need for the 
companionship and affection of these young 
people as they might feel for mine. Further- 
more, it was not to be expected that in pleas- 


ant weather they would come indoors from 
the fields, woods, and the lovely surround- 
ings of this part of Hartford to be lectured 
and restrained, especially in cases where the 
varents invited their children to go with them 
on fifty-mile automobile rides. 

The first thing we did was to call our 
meeting a ‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoon.” 
The name was not original with us, but it 
had a good enough sound for our purposes. 

We began by being comrades. When I 
and my children walked down to the church, 
we were always joined by others. We were 
not above a comrade signal to distant mem- 
bers by waving the hand in a vigorous and 
friendly fashion. I discovered at once that 
I was no older than these young folks, and 
in some instances perhaps not so old. We 
talked over our affairs, family and otherwise, 
frankly and freely, and I became a good 
listener. 

Of course we began our meetings with 
singing hymns. ‘They were the best hymns, 
however, and I soon discovered that my com- 
rades were having good training in the public 
schools, and were able to sing an adaptation 
of one of Mendelssohn’s two-part songs or 
Henry Smart’s * The Lord is My Shepherd ” 
as. readily as some inferior tune, and, with 
their sweet, flexible voices, give it a delight- 
ful rendition. 

After singing we sometimes use for a 
prayer the Sixty-first or Sixty-third Psalm, 
the General Confession or ‘Thanksgiving 
from the prayer-book. When I say, * Let 
us pray.”” every head is bowed. and every 
voice is heard in a subdued. reverential tone 
which requires no teaching. 

They are not model, wax-figure children. 
They are full of life and wriggle. The boys 
love to communicate with each other and tip 
back in their chairs. But we try to keep 
‘something doing” all the time. Nor do 
we hesitate to laugh right out in meeting. 

t does us good and lets off steam. 

We have held fifty meetings. Our mem- 
bership is now one hundred. ‘That is, there 
are one hundred numbers. ne has died 
No. 77—and no one takes that number ; it is 
sacred to that boy with heart disease who 
was made a member in absence, received the 
pin and the welcome, and then, being * tired,”’ 
S71 
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went home to rest with his Father. I think 
our actual number on the ground is ninety- 
five. Of that number seventy-seven were 
present last Sunday, which was an inclement 
day. 

Our first president was a boy of fifteen. 
(ur present president isa girl of sixteen. I 
prepare a programme for her, and while she 
presides she smiles at her comrades and they 
smile back. I fear we lack dignity. In my 
early ministry I sometimes had an idea that 
when I came into the pulpit it might be well 
to look very serious, if not cross, at my 
people, to suggest the solemnity of the hour. 
But my P. S. A. has dispelled that miscon- 
ception. 

One important feature of our meetings is 
the roll call. We are grouped in squads of 
ten, each squad having its captain. On the 
call from the president, the first squad rises 
while the numbers are called, from one 
to ten, by the secretary. ‘Then squad two, 
and so on. ‘The secretary has a schedule 
for the month before her, and each captain 
a card with name, address, and telephone 
number of the members of his squad. Ab- 
sentees are called up during the week and 
asked to give account of themselves. We 
believe that in a lax age it is well to revive 
certain Puritan virtues, such as faithfulness ; 
and this method also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the individual. We all like to know 
we are missed from the assembly of the 
saints. A somewhat worldly woman told me 
the other day that her daughter declined an 
attractive auto ride that she might attend 
her meeting. I preached a short sermon in 
the house, which was received with smiling 
tolerance. In the month of January squad 
one had but two absences for the four 
Sundays. 

We remember all birthdays, and, none 
being over eighteen, we do not object to 
having dates and ages announced. If birth- 
days fall on that Sunday or in the week, our 
names are called and we come forward and 
stand delightfully embarrassed while a verse 
is repeated. ‘Then we shake hands with 
the minister and an official; perhaps the 
flower committee chairman inserts a flower 
in our buttonhole. We take a regular col- 
lection, out of which we provide flowers each 
week. <A kind florist shuts his eyes when 
counting the dozen, and is careful that we 
have full measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over. ‘These flowers not only serve to 
adorn aging members, visiting parents, and 
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friends, but are taken by volunteers to the 
sick of our membership, also to mothers 
or fathers, relatives, friends, and neighbors 
who may be indisposed. Many are the beau- 
tiful notes we have received in acknowledg- 
ment. 

All new members must be introduced by 
friends, who bring them forward amid enthusi- 
asm and hearty applause. The introducer 
often has to cough several times before 
making the motion that “ Dewitt Burnham 
be made a member of the P. S. A.” And 
we proclaim in tones unmistakable that 
Dewitt shall. join our band. He, having 
been elected, sits at the secretary’s desk and 
writes out on a card a brief autobiography, 
and is given his number. 

I cannot recall all the different things we 
have done. The minister has told disguised 
Bible stories from some obscure part of Scrip- 
tures, offering a prize for the first one who 
recognizes the character. If it is not discov- 
ered at the time, the telephone will surely ring 
before bedtime. O ye parents, what discov- 
eries we make concerning home Bible train- 
ing—and the lack of it! We have had verse- 
finding contests, when the boy or girl from 
the fine home made the discovery that the 
book of Ruth was not in the New Testament 
side of the Bibie, but nearer the middle ! 
Large numbers of Tissot pictures were given 
out as prizes in these contests. Then we 
finally gave one or more of these pictures to 
all. I have not found that prizes materially 
stimulate the interest. ‘The young people do 
the same work, with or without, when inter- 
ested. 

Our debates have been perhaps the most 
satisfactory. We have had many of them, 
a boy and a girl on each side. One Sunday, 
in view of the fact that as a church we are 
talking of a new parish-house, we took the 
subject “ Resolved, that it is more important 
that the church should provide games and rec- 
reation for young people than that the public 
school should do it.” <A lively seventeen- 
year-old girl who attends the Episcopal 
Church and has the reputation of “ being in ” 
at everything going in the way of fun con- 
tended so seriously on the negative side, 
that the church should give itself to the 
Gospel and not turn aside to games, “lest 
people come for the loaves and fishes,” that 
I rubbed my eyes in amazement and won- 
dered if we had not better give up the whole 
idea! ‘The committee of men on the parish- 
house were present to get points. I trust 
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they were not convinced. But the point is 
that young folks who are paralyzed at the 
thought of getting up in an Endeavor meet- 
ing and saying anything will clamor for the 
chance to speak on these topics and forget 
that they are talking in public. And I have 
not hesitated to ask them to tell me what 
was the most interesting event of the week. 
The boys will tell of the baseball or foot- 
ball game they have seen. It may not be 
strictly religious, but to me it is—to see 
a bright-eyed fellow standing his ground, 
often amid the whisperings and snickerings 
of the small pillars of the church, till he tells 
us just what is in his mind. And that timid 
girl, whose mother says she is hopelessly 
bashful, will become so interested that she 
will raise her hand for a chance to rise and 
give her side of the matter. 

We have a little gold-and-green clover-leaf 
pin designed and made for us, which costs 
seventy-five cents. Most of us have it. The 
scoffers say it has a Hibernian look, with its 
P. S. A. on the leaves. But we don’t mind 
being persecuted for righteousness’ sake, pro- 
vided it is done in a good spirit ! 

I have an arrangement with a photogra- 
pher—it was his offer after I told him the 
plan—whereby he takes the photographs of 
us all individually, giving me one for my 
album. In return | give mine to the mem- 
bers as soon as I have received theirs. ‘This 
is without cost to them unless they order for 
themselves. I have seventy photographs in 
my album, and almost as many homes are 
encumbered with my visage—a fact I try to 
forget in the deep enjoyment of my collec- 
tion of dear faces. 

For amusements we have had * hikes ’ 
through the woods ; have called for autos to 
take us chestnutting, and had as many as 
we needed ; stereopticon lectures have been 
given; basket lunches have been eaten; 
trolley cars have been chartered for picnics ; 
and each meeting is a joy occasion in itself. 
| have never been on hand so early that I 
have not found a little group waiting who 
wave signals from the windows and then 
rush forth to be a bodyguard to the church. 

I do not hesitate to preach brief, five-minute 
sermons, and call on my hearers to consider 
the question of confessing Christ in the youth 
time. Four of these young people united with 
the church one recent Sunday, and in several 
instances this makes the first church connec- 
tion with that home. One is a most brilliant 
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student in the senior class of the high school. 
His father and mother were both present to 
see him make his public acknowledgment of 
his Lord. Efforts have been made to get 
a prominent manufacturer interested in the 
church, with little success. One Sunday not 
long ago his young daughter was brought 
forward to join the P. S. A. Her father 
may not know it now ; but he will some day. 

I have often been asked how we can com- 
bine children of ten with young people of 
seventeen. It seems to be contrary to the 
psychology of modern pedagogy. Not if 
those who are older are trained to see that 
they have a definite responsibility to the 
young. ‘The youngest sit on the front seats, 
the older on the back. Sometimes an at- 
tractive girl is seized by some smaller chil- 
dren and asked to sit with them. It marks 
the beginning of her sense of motherhood— 
at least since she played with dolls. And I 
am far from frowning upon the tendency of 
the big boys to sit with the big girls, which 
is a slow development, because the decorum 
becomes almost solemn at such times. 

Many ministers are struggling with the 
evening service problem. ‘The best many 
can do is to get a few faithful ones to come 
out who are soggy with sermons and yearn- 
ing to be at home. I have always been 
happy with great evening congregations in 
downtown parishes where the floating popu- 
lation demanded something. But nothing in 
my ministry has brought such returns as 
this. It is worth entering the ministry to be 
hailed as you go down street with calls, whis- 
tles, and glad recognitions. It has been 
such an elixir of youth that, after fifteen 
years of sedateness, I bought a pair of skates, 
and in the winter may be found on the pond 
having profitable office hours with my com- 
rades two or three afternoons a week. 

It just happens sometimes that you spend 
a weary hour or more trying to transact a 
very little business with grave and reverend 
pillars of the church, often known as trus- 
tees or deacons. But when you come to a 
church of young people, whose good sense is 
as dependable (speaking conservatively) as 
those whose hairs are gray, you have instant 
and satisfactory decisions, beaming eyes, 
hands ready to applaud, enthusiasms un- 
touched by harsh contact with an unfeeling 
world, and a consciousness that you are in 
contact not alone with real life, but close to 
the heart of Jesus Christ. 
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DEMOCRACY AROUND THE WORLD 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
FOURTH PAPER: DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


Industry of the People, by the People, for the People 


r \HE other day I noticed a motto on 
a teamster’s cart in our village: 
“ There’s no fun like work.” The 
cart belongs to an original neighbor of mine 
who thinks himself and sets other people 
a-thinking ; and his motto set me a-thinking. 
Is it true? 

‘True to my experience, yes. My work 
has always been my best fun. There is no 
game that begins to interest me as does my 
work. I began to wonder whether that was 
temperamental. Or is it universal? If not, 
can it be made universal? I reflected that 
almost every kind of workaday activity is 
also employed in a more or less modified 
form as a recreation. I recalled the saying 
attributed to Phillips Brooks, “ It is great fun 
preaching.”” I remembered whata very suc- 
cessful and very hard-working business man 
once said to me, ‘It is more fun to make 
money than to have it or to spend it.” I 
recalled the pride and pleasure I had seen 
all sorts of workmen take in their work : the 
seamstress in her stitch, the cook in her 
dishes, the teacher in his pupil, the lawyer in 
his brief. Surgery would be impossible for 
me. But I remembered how often I had 
heard that surgeons speak of “a beautiful 
operation.”’ ‘lo teach an eager pupil would 
be ajoy to me; but to discipline a stubborn 
or sulky one would be torturesome. But I 
recalled the teacher who would take in his 
school only boys whom no one else wanted, 
and found the joy of his life in developing 
useful men out of these impossible boys. I 
began to ask myself whether there is any 
useful vocation that has not its analogy in 
some favorite recreation. The railway engi- 
neer’s is a toilsome occupation; but how 
many of my friends delight in running their 
own motors! ‘The driver of the teamster’s 
cart I had thought of as having a dull day of 
it, until I remembered that driving was my 
favorite recreation, and recalled the other 
morning when I saw the teamster’s daughter 
sitting on the wagon seat beside her father, 
her face beaming with pleasure, and remem- 
bered the hour when one of my friends had 
the time of her life driving a four-in-hand 
over a mountainous road in California. My 
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father was a teacher and an author; but he 
had a lathe and a carpenter’s shop where he 
spent many hours for pure recreation. John 
B. Gough spert his vacation months binding 
books in a bookbindery which he constructed 
for that purpose in his country home near 
Worcester. Farming has always seemed to 
me a toilsome occupation. But some of my 
friends find their chief enjoyment in their 
gardens, and I read only in this morning’s 
paper that Mr. Ryan is anxious to get away 
from the political convention which he is at- 
tending in order that he may go back to his 
farm. We are all familiar through literature 
with the privations of the pioneer. But some 
of my friends are going up into the Adiron- 
dacks this summer in order to enjoy the pri- 
vations of a pioneer life. We are all familiar 
through literature with the privations of a 
sailor’s life. But I find myself every sum- 
mer looking back with regret upon the three 
years when I lived a week each summer with 
a friend in a fisherman’s sloop in Penobscot 
Bay, sleeping on deck under a sail for roof 
and eating hardtack because good bread we 
often could not procure. 

I hope that my readers will not lay down 
this article at this point under the impression 
that I am trying to prove that there is no 
difference between work. and play. Vor a? 
all. Not ar att. What I am trying to 
show is that nearly every activity of mind 
and body employed in useful work may be 
made to minister to the pleasure of the 
worker. ‘The toil of the farmer, of the car- 
penter, of the railway engineer, of the team- 
ster, of the lawyer, of the teacher, of the 
surgeon, of the preacher, and whatever other 
toil there is, may be, and often is,a joy. My 
epigrammatic friend is right: ‘“ There’s no 
fun like work.” 

In this article I am trying to give my 
readers a vision of what industry might be 
and ought to be, but is not—the vision as 
one sees it who believes in democracy in 
industry. Raphael says that “we paint 


nature not as she is, but as she ought to be.” 


I am trying to depict industry not as it is, 
but as it ought to be. 
All natural, normal, healthful activity. 
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whether of mind or body, is pleasurable. 
This is not equivalent to saying that it is all 
pleasant. It is not saying that it is not 
accompanied by discomfort, and sometimes 
very great discomfort. But if it is natural, 
normal, healthful, it is pleasurable—that is, 
able to give pleasure. If it fails to do so, 
the failure is probably due to artificial 
conditions which we have created. It is at 
least well for us to consider whether we can- 
not change those conditions which we have 
created, and give back to the activity the 
pleasure-giving qualities of which we have 
robbed it. 

In other words: As religion is natural to 
man, and as education is natural to man, so 
industry is natural to man. It is unnatural 
religion which he rejects, unnatural educa- 
tion which he dislikes, and unnatural indus- 
try against which he rebels. Industry as 
well as religion and education is ef man. It 
has its source in his nature. It is natural 
for him to revere; natural for him to think ; 
natural for him to act. Revering inspires 
religion ; thinking inspires education ; activity 
inspires industry. 

There are five conditions which the indus- 
trial democrat desires to see established in 
industry in order to restore to it the pleasur- 
able qualities of which our artificially estab- 
lished conditions have deprived it. There 
may be more; there are at least these five : 

I. We needlessly work overtime. 

Every activity of mind or body uses up 
some physical tissue which must be removed 
from the body and replaced by a new tissue 
in order that the activity may be healthfully 
continued. The dead tissue must be removed. 
Living tissue must take its place. When the 
worker works overtime, he becomes, as we 
say, exhausted; that is, he is drained or 
emptied. And this is literally true. He is 
exhausted when the vital tissue employed has 
been drained and he is left with too small a 
supply to furnish adequate energy for pleas- 
urable activity. Of course the more monot- 
onous the industry, the more the same class 
of tissues are employed, and the greater is 
the drain or exhaustion. ‘The mere fact that 
the worker can enter upon some other form 
of activity is no indication that he is not 
exhausted. ‘That the men of a factory in a 
noon hour engage in a game of ball does not 
indicate that they are not exhausted. ‘The 
ball game calls a new set of muscles into play 
and leaves the others to rest. So when one’s 
eyes are tired with reading he may converse. 
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He rests his exhausted eyes and uses his un- 
exhausted throat. But rest is indispensable 
to pleasurable work ; re-creation is indispen- 
sable to pleasurable creation. 

In America most of us work overtime. 
We glorify the strenuous life. ‘I'o be always 
doing something is our ambition. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s essay in praise of idleness 
gets scant attention. We begrudge the time 
necessary to wind up the mainspring ; and it 
takes more time to wind up the mainspring 
of a man than the mainspring of a watch. 
We cut our nights short ; stay up as late as 
our fellow-mortals in Europe, but are not 
willing to sleep as late in the morning. We 
have adopted European habits of retiring, 
and try to keep up Puritan habits of rising. 
We pare off our Sundays at both ends; 
work late Saturday night because we can lie 
abed Sunday morning, and go to bed earlier 
Sunday night in order to arise earlier Mon- 
day morning, and use Sunday as a day of 
travel to get from one business appointment 
to another. 

Dr. Schlapp has shown in The Outlook 
(April 6, 1912) that the cells in the body 
have three life processes: functional, forma- 
tive, and nutritive. ‘They act, they repro- 
duce, they feed. We keep them so_ busy 
acting that they have no time to feed and 
assimilate their food. ‘lo this also he attrib- 
utes our lessening families. And he gives 
reason for thinking that the danger of race 
degeneration in America resulting from this 
sin of working overtime is real and imminent. 

The industrial democrat believes in an 
eight-hour day for all organized employments. 
It is true that eight hours isa purely artificial 
standard. In some vocations the hours of 
labor should be fewer; it is doubtful whether 
in any organized industry they should be 
more. In employments in which the labor is 
monotonous, as in most factories, the hours 
of labor should be fewer than in employments 
which allow for great variety of activity and 
therefore less exhaustion of particular tissues, 
as in most household work. But we all work 
overtime. And itis inconceivable that a man 
should work, as some steel workers do, twelve 
hours in the day and seven days in the week 
and retain that physical and mental energy 
which is essential to pleasure in work. If 
my friend were to run his motor car for seven 
days in succession, eight hours a day, he would 
probably be as tired of motoring as the rail- 
way engineer is of driving his engine ; and if 
the preacher were to preach a sermon eight 
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hours long, he would be almost as exhausted 
as his congregation. Different persons doubt- 
less have different powers of endurance. 
For myself three hours spent at my desk 
in creative work is as much as I can usually 
give with profit in any one day. ‘The re- 
mainder of the day is not given to rest, but it 
is given to a changed occupation. 

This working overtime is wholly unneces- 
sary. One individual cannot step out of 
the mill; but the owner of the mill—that 
is, society—can order the work stopped. This 
incessant grinding is not required in order to 
give us food. ‘lhe statisticians tell us that 
with our improved machinery seven men 
can feed a thousand. Why, then, go on driv- 
ing the mill as though hunger demanded it ? 
‘The invention of machinery has made possi- 
ble the lessening of toil and largely the elim- 
ination of drudgery. ‘“ ‘The farmer,” says 
Emerson, ‘“ had much ill temper, laziness, and 
shirking to endure from his hand sawyers, 
until one day he bethought him to put his 
sawmill on the edge of a waterfall ; and the 
river never tires of turning his wheel; the 
river is good-natured and never hints an 
objection. .. . The forces of steam, gravity, 
galvanism, light, magnets, wind, fire, serve 
us day by day and cost us nothing.” 

And yet, fired by this passion for work, we 
go on working as though our lives depended 
on it. In fact, our lives depend as much on 
our resting as on our working. Social stu- 
dents in England have demonstrated, by actual 
experiment, that in many industries men will 
produce, not only better products, but actually 
more products, in nine hours than in ten, and 
better men if not both better products and 
more products in eight hours than in nine.' 

It is said that the average life of a stoker 
on an ocean steamer is nine years. James 
Ford Rhodes tells us in his “ History of the 
United States” that the average industrial 
life of a plantation slave on the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana was seven years. The 
industrial democrat desires to see industry 
so organized that it shall prolong human 
life, not shorten it, and enhance the joy of 
life, not rob it of its joy. He wishes to see 
industry so organized that it shall be a pleas- 
urable activity. A first condition is a reason- 
able limitation for every worker in the hours 
of his work—a limitation that shall give him 
daily adequate time in the repair shop—that 








' See John Rae, “ Eight Hours for Work,” pages 55, 56. 
and Preface, page viii. Also my “ Christianity and Socia 
Problems,” pages 217-221. 
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is, adequate time for rest and for that change 
of activity which is re-creation. 

Il. Only second in importance to limited 
hours of labor are the conditions in which the 
labor is performed. All that science and art 
can do should be done to make them both 
sanitary and comfortable. There is some- 
thing preposterous in the prevailing fashion 
of making luxurious the rooms wherein we 
spend the fewest hours of life and taking 
any kind of room for our working-room. The 
kitchen, the nursery, and the living-room ought 
to be the best rooms in the house—the sun- 
niest in winter, the airiest in summer, the 
most commodious and comfortable in all sea- 
sons. The kitchen is the working-room of the 
housekeeper and her assistants ; the nursery 
is the training-room of the children; and the 
living-room is the gathering-place of the fam- 
ily. In the old New England days the parlor 
was intended to be, what it was courteously 
called, the “ best room,” and was open only 
on state occasions or perhaps on Sundays. 
We have inherited this folly from the past, 
and are not yet entirely emancipated from it. 

The same curious disregard of comfort 
and convenience in the rooms in which our 
work is done and the major part of our life 
is spent has in the past characterized our 
industrial life. We are slowly, but far too 
slowly, realizing that bad conditions produce 
bad workingmen and bad work. We are 
providing machinery to expel from our mines 
the air that once poisoned the miners. We 
are providing our factories with windows that 
furnish adequate sunlight, and in summer 
approximately adequate ventilation. We are 
requiring cleanliness, not only in floor and 
wall and ceiling, but in the atmosphere. We 
are abolishing the conditions whick made the 
head heavy and the heart sick, which begot 
discomfort and bred discontent. Law has 
done something, public sentiment has done 
even more. ‘There are an increasing number 
of employers who really care more for the 
health and comfort of the men and women 
in their factories than for the health and 
comfort of the horses in their barns. Only* 
a real though gradual revolution has brought 
this about—a revolution bitterly resisted by 
some of our “ best citizens ” both in England 
and America; and much still remains to be 
done. Read Charles Dickens’s description 
of Coketon : 


It was a town of red brick, or of brick that 
would have been red if the smoke and ashes had 
allowed it; but as matters stood it was a town 
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of unnatural red and black, like the painted face 
of a savage. It was a town of machinery and 
tall chimneys, out of which interminable ser- 
pents of smoke trailed themselves for ever and 
ever, and never got uncoiled. It had a black 
canal in it, and a river that ran purple with ill- 
smelling dye, and vast piles of buildings full of 
windows where there was a rattling and a 
trembling all day long, and where the piston of 
the steam-engine worked monotonously up and 
down, like the head of an elephant in a state of 
melancholy madness. It contained several large 
streets, all very like one another, and many 
small streets still more like one another, inhab- 
ited by people equally like one another, who all 
went in and out at the same hours, with the 
same sound upon the same pavements, to do the 
same work, and to whom every day was the 
same as yesterday and to-morrow, and every 
year the counterpart of the last and the next.’ 


How can work in such conditions be fun ? 

My journeyings take me_ occasionally 
through the mining regions of Pennsylvania. 
When I look out of the car window, I see 
Coketon repeated, and acres of hovels utterly 
unfit for human habitation. Or I read the 
judicial story of the Lawrence strike as given 
in The Outlook a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Fosdick, with its very temperate and wholly 
unsensational account of conditions there in 
Puritan Massachusetts. And I do not won- 
der at the discontent and the ominous mut- 
terings that forbode a storm. I wonder that 
the conditions are endured so patiently, and 
I welcome the impatience that demands a 
change. ‘That discontent may cost much to 
America before the change is wrought. But 
the change will be worth all that it will cost. 

III. Not less important than making use- 
ful work enjoyable to the worker by a lim- 
itation in the hours of his labor and an im- 
provement in the conditions under which it is 
performed is it that his right to some share in 
the finished product should be recognized. 

The demand for profit-sharing is not the 
same as a demand for increased wages. It 
is not merely a demand for better compen- 
sation. It is a demand for a better and more 
human relationship between the employer 
and the employed, the recognition of the fact 
that the two are working together, and that 
the product of their common industry belongs 
to them both, and should be shared between 
them upon some just and equitable basis. 

It is acommon charge made against the 
modern workingman that he takes no inter- 
est in his job. Why should he? It is not 
his job. It is his master’s job. If he slights 
his work, the loss falls on the master. If he 
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does peculiarly excellent work, the profit goes 
to his master, and to his master the honor is 
given. ‘The workingman is not interested in 
the product because it is not his product when 
it is finished, and he has no share in it. He 
is not working to produce anything; he is 
working fora wage. And I do not find that 
any one complains that he is not interested 
in his wage. 

Let me by a single illustration make clear 
what I mean by profit-sharing. 

A village shoemaker makes a pair of shoes. 
To make them he must live, and the shoes 
must provide him with his living. He must 
have a shop to work in and a house to live 
in; the shoes must pay the rent of both 
shop and house. He must have leather 
and tools ; the shoes must provide the tools 
and the materials—that is, for the wear of 
the tools and the consumption of the mate- 
rial. When he has paid for his own liveli- 
hood, and the rent of his shop and house, 
and for the material consumed, and has laid 
by a reasonable sum for the wear of the tools, 
whatever is left over is profit, and he can 
put it in the savings bank. If, instead of a 
single shoemaker, a thousand shoemakers are 
working together in a factory, precisely the 
same conditions must be met. ‘The shoes 
must be sold for enough, first, to provide a 
livelihood for the men who make and who 
sell the shoes; second, for the rent of the 
building in which they are made ; third, for 
the material and the wear and tear of the tools. 
If they do not sell for enough to provide 
these three necessary items, there is a loss ; 
if they sell for more than enough to pay for 
these three items, there is a profit. ‘There is 
a tendency in modern organized industry to 
make the wages of the workingman just 
enough to provide for his livelihood. ‘This 
is called a living wage. As his ideals of life 
increase, the living wage increases. But still 
it is a wage, and very frequently only a living 
wage. ‘The profit goes to the owners of the 
factory, that is, of the tools, and to the direct- 
ors of the industry. 

A few years ago I went into a little local 
shoemaker’s shop, where my shoes had been 
repaired, and ordered a pair made for me. 
They cost about the same that equally well 
made shoes would have cost in one of the 
great shoe stores, and they fitted me a little 
better. But I was interested to see the shoe- 
maker’s interest in his work and his pride in the 
fit when the shoes were done. His interest 
was not merely in the price that was paid 
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for them, it was in the product itself, because 
it was his preduct, and the profit and the 
honor were his. For that reason he unmis- 
takably had fun in his work. 

About the same time I heard Mr. George 
W. Perkins, at a public dinner in New York, 
give an account of the profit-sharing scheme 
which has been introduced into the Steel 
Corporation. I pass here no judgment upon 
the method pursued. What interested me 
then, and what illustrates the point I am 
making here, was Mr. Perkins’s statement 
that the result of the profit-sharing introduc- 
tion has been to make the men engaged 
in the industry interested in the industry. 
The corporation had not, he said, introduced 
profit-sharing as a philanthropy. But, as it 
paid thousands of dollars every year to keep 
the material machinery in the best condition, 
so it thought it worth while to pay thousands 
of dollars to make the men who operate that 
machinery contented with their position and 
interested in their work. Mr. Filene, who 
has built up from small beginnings one of 
the most successful department stores in 
Boston, and gives to his employees both a 
share in the profits of the business and a 
participation in its administration, has found 
the same results to follow: an almost entire 
elimination of perfunctory service, and a con- 
tented and interested body of co-workers in 
every department. 

IV. If the worker is to find any fun in his 
work, he must have not only some share in the 
product, but also some share in determining 
under what conditions it shall be carried on. 
This principle seems to me eminently just ; 
though there are some employers, apparently, 
who think that it is entirely impracticable to 
apply it in our modern industrial system. 

The Golden Rule has always seemed to 
me to afford, not only an excellent ideal, but 
an eminently practicable rule of conduct. ‘To 
determine what is just toward any man I ask 
myself, If I were in his place, what should I 
think I had a right to demand? If I were 
a railway engineer and not only my comfort 
but my life depended on the fireman who 
traveled with me, I should want to have 
something to say as to the conditions upon 
which men should be appointed as firemen. 
If | were a miner, [ should, for the same 
reason, want to have something to say as to 
the conditions on which other miners work- 
ing with me should be appointed. If I were 
to work in a factory, I should want to have 
something to say as to hours of labor and 
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the sanitary conditions of the room in which 
I was to spend my working hours. 

We read much in the daily papers of the 
“recognition of the union ;” and sometimes 
of strikes maintained with great obstinacy, 
not for higher wages or shorter hours, but 
for this “recognition of the union.”” Such 
strikes are generally condemned unsparingly 
by the daily papers. I suppose that the 
phrase “‘ recognition of the union” has dif- 
ferent meanings at different times and in 
different localities. But when it means 
that the laborers are insisting, not merely 
that they shall have better wages or shorter 
hours, but also that they shall have some 
share in determining what the hours and 
conditions of their labor shall be, I sympa- 
thize with their demand, though I may 
not with their methods. The adjustment of 
this new and growing demand of the work- 
ingman to have some share in the control 
of the organized industries of the world pre- 
sents many difficult problems. Certainly 
the direction cannot be transferred by any 
instantaneous process from the autocracy 
which has controlled the industry in the past 
to the democracy which will perhaps control 
it, at least in part, in the future. But the 
history of industry in the past in all civilized 
countries makes it equally clear that it can- 
not, with safety to the workingmen or to the 
community, be left in the unlimited control 
of an irresponsible autocracy. The adminis- 
tration of our great businesses has not been 
so uniformly just, humane, and _ public-spir- 
ited, or even so economically efficient and so 
beneficent to the community, that its advo- 
cates are justified in insisting that no change 
can be made for the better. 

V. There is one other condition necessary 
in order to make modern work carried on by 
organizations of workers fun to the individual 
worker. ‘This it is difficult to state, because it 
is a condition of the spirit in which the work 
must be carried on, and it is always difficult to 
define anything so subtle as a spirit of life. 

It is evident that the man in the shoe 
factory who simply puts the eyelets in the 
shoe cannot have the kind of pride in the 
finished shoe that the individual shoemaker 
can have who by his individual labor makes 
the entire shoe from start to finish. The pride 
of the latter in his work is an individual pride ; 
the modern laborer’s pride in his work must 
be a social pride; a pride in the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs and in the work 
of his fellows no less than in his own. 
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A simple illustration of this pride in one’s 
co-operative work is furnished by the soldier 
in the army. His personal contribution may 
seem insignificant. He believes in his com- 
mander, whether he be General Lee or Gen- 
eral Grant, and in his cause, whether it be 
States’ rights or Nationalism, and to that 
cause and to that commander he has given 
himself with absolute devotion. Whether 
he is in front as a sharpshooter, or in the 
rear guarding a baggage train, or in camp 
cleaning his gun, he is a member of a 
great army, devoted to a great cause, and 
sharer in a great service ; and when the war 
is over, his country will rear a soldier’s mon- 
ument to his memory and to the memory of 
all his brave comrades. ‘The service is a 
common ‘service, the achievement will be 
a common achievement, the honor will be a 
common honor. 

But this spirit of solidarity is by no means 
confined to the army. In 1856 John C. 
I'rémont was nominated for the Presidency 
by the Republican party. I, a boy, not yet 
old enough to be a voter, offered my services 
to the campaign committee in Brooklyn. So 
far as I now remember, the only service I 
rendered was to fold and mail circulars to 
the voters. But the campaign was as much 
my campaign as it was General Frémont’s, 
and I venture the guess that I had as much 
fun in my work as did he. A little later, 
as a member of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, I taught aclass in the Sunday-school. It 
was an insignificant service. I do not remem- 
ber that I was proud of my class or had any 
reason to be. But I was proud of Plymouth 
Church, of what it was and what it stood for. 
Later I became a contributor to the Harpers’ 
periodicals, and so, in a measure, identified 
with the house of Harper & Brothers. Mr. 
James Harper, the senior member of the 
firm, took a trip through the establishment 
two or three times a day. He seemed to 
know every man, woman, and boy connected 
with the establishment, and stopped to chat 
now with one, now with another. ‘There 
was not one of them who was not proud 
of belonging to the house of Harper & 
Brothers ; not one who did not speak habit- 
ually of our house, eur magazines, our books. 
They one and all had fun in their work, 
because it was a common work to which they 
all contributed, each his special share, and of 
the achievements of ‘ our house ” they were 
all proud. 


If there is any worker who might think 
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himself to be a purely individual worker, it is 
the author. In truth, he is only one in a 
group of workers, and his individual product 
is a product of their joint labors. ‘This arti 
cle which you are now reading is, as an indus- 
trial product, the work of many persons co- 
operating. I could not have written it if the 
cook had not given me a good breakfast. 
For experience has proved to me that I can- 
not work before breakfast. And, indeed, I 
believe that physiology teaches that the mind 
cannot work without the brain, nor the brain 
without food. If the article came to you in 
my enigmatical handwriting, you probably 
could not read it, and you certainly would 
not have the patience to try. It will go to 
a copyist who has both the patience and the 
skill to read it and to make a typewritten copy 
of it. Thence it will go to the composing- 
room, where it will be set up in type; thence 
to the printer, who will print it on sheets of 
paper; thence to the binder, who will bind 
those sheets with others in the current issue 
of The Outlook; then through I know not 
how many hands in the post-office to reach 
you by mail. ‘The cook, the author, the 
copyist, the compositor, the printer, the binder, 
the post-office clerk, have all directly co- 
operated to give you this article; and in 
addition there have been scores of other co- 
workers who have indirectly co-operated, such 
as the maker of the paper on which the 
article was written, of the presses on which 
it was printed, and of the mail car by which 
it was carried to you. And, observe, these 
were each and all equally necessary in order 
that the printed article should get to you. If 
there had been no cook, there would have 
been for you no article; if there had been no 
author, no article ; if no copyist, no article; 
if no compositor, no article ; if no printer, no 
article ; if no binder, no article; if no post- 
office clerks, no article. 

To reach the highest joy in work this con- 
sciousness of co-operation in industry is neces- 
sary. It is necessary for us to realize that 
we are all engaged in co-operative industry ; 
that life is an exchange of services; that the 
least and humblest of us is contributing to a 
great achievement which is possible only as a 
combined achievement ; that no man is more 
essential than another ; that the least work is 
a great work because it is a necessary part of 
a great work, as the day laborer with his 
spade at Panama is necessary to the comple- 
tion of the great world waterway between two 
oceans. Inspired by this sense of a great 
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fellowship, any work may become joyful. 
“If,” says a friend of mine, “1 cannot do 
what I like, I like what I do.” “If,” says 
Professor Josiah Royce, “ I am to be loyal, 
my cause must from moment to moment 
fascinate me, awaken my muscular vigor, stir 
me with some eagerness for work, even if 
this be painful work.” 

I am an industrial democrat. I am also 
an optimist. And I look forward with hope 
to the time when, even more than now, ma- 
chinery will do the world’s drudgery and man 
will cease to be a drudge; when his hours of 
labor will be so limited that his life will not 
be exhausted, but will be enriched and de- 
veloped by his labors; when the conditions 
of his labor will be always sanitary and gen- 
erally comfortable ; when he will share in the 
profits of his labor, and so realize the value 
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to himself of good work ; when he will have 
a voice, and an influential voice, in determin- 
ing how the organized labor in which he takes 
a part shall be carried on ; when commerce 
will be seen to be what the word imports, an 
interchange of services; when there will be 
none so rich that they will have no incentive 
to work, and none so poor that they can get 
no work to do; and when the now perilous 
class consciousness will grow into a social 
consciousness, and we shall all, employer and 
employed, recognize the truth that an injury 
to one is an injury to all, and a benefit to one 
is a benefit to all. 

Impossible ideal? No! No true ideal is 
ever impossible. ‘Toward its realization soci- 
ety is slowly, very slowly, tending. And the 


great democratic movement throughout the 
world is one of the signs of its coming. 


THE NEW SCHOOL-BOY 
BY JANE E. ROBBINS 


N English writer has recently sug- 

gested that everything points to the 

engineer as the aristocrat of the 
future. ‘lhe boys apparently perceive this 
by instinct, and begin at an infant age to 
construct machinery and subways. ‘The 
engineers tell humorous stories of the boats 
they built before they were seventeen years 
of age. In one of the private schools in 
Chicago the youngsters have excavated under 
the surface of the earth and are carrying out 
successfully various engineering schemes. 
Many a mother in an apartment-house is 
struggling with the wires which her young 
hopeful is spreading in every direction. One 
small boy of six, who was not allowed to 
hammer, in his zeal for motor power, coaxed 
a small cat to lie down and breathe regularly 
and then placed on her side two empty bak- 
ing-powder cans. As they rose and fell he 
felt himself, by the use of this cat power, to 
be in some obscure way a part of the great 
moving world. 

In crowded city neighborhoods children 
often show a special love for constructive 
work. Cut off from the exciting games 
planned by all children in small towns and 
villages, their energies run both to construct- 
ive and to artistic activities. Boys are to be 
found after school hours in shops and science 


rooms toiling gladly over their pet inventions’ 
A young woman teacher in one of the New 
York City public schools, taking heed of this 
boyish enthusiasm, fanned to a white heat 
the originality of her class, with the result 
that one of the boys succeeded in producing 
some most ingenious apparatus. 

The young boy who excavates knows primi- 
tive man, the boy who toils over the bows 
and arrows for the Hiawatha play becomes 
an Indian brave. It is interesting to watch 
the loving care that one small boy gives to the 
wooden model of a derrick which he has made 
at home. ‘The boy of to-morrow will bring 
such models to school to show how well he 
can carry out by himself the instruction of 
the class-room. 

In order to discover the latent talent in 
children, the schools should offer as many 
forms of opportunity as possible. ‘The child of 
four will be given drawing, color-work, and a 
chance to make simple articles. Some draw- 
ing and construction work will be included 
in every year of the child’s school life. 
Whenever the child shows a definite aptitude 
he will be encouraged from the beginning of 
his education to elect those subjects which 
appeal to him. We have had with us for 
some time the boy who longs to have his 
dinner-pail and go to work, and he is at last 
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coming into his own. He and his friend 
can now go to a factory for half of the time, 
alternating with another couple who are in 
school while the first pair works. By this 
arrangement of team work the mills can use 
young labor without doing harm to the boys, 
and later they gain for themselves the skilled 
labor which they so greatly need; while the 
boys see clearly for the first time the im- 
portance of the education which has seemed 
so impractical to their undeveloped minds. 
\Vith the growth of technical education goes 
respect for the dirty hands and dirty clothes 
of a mannish job, and also the passing of 
the teacher’s pet, known as “ Willie-boy.”’ 
‘ Those girls make me sick and tired !”’ said 
a blond-haired, blue-eyed young carpenter, 
cight years of age. ‘‘ They say, ‘ Look at 
])orothy’s brother; isn’t he cute?’ I don’t 
want to be cute.” 

If the boy who has done good blacksmith- 
ing and has learned the ways of a dynamo 
before he is sixteen should become, later in 
life, a lawyer or professional mzn instead of 
a blacksmith, he still has the advantage of 
understanding something of the physical 
world and of the feelings of a good work- 
man. He carries into his new profession 
the moral training which comes from doing 
a bit of plain work in honest fashion, and his 
experience with machinery of the school shop 
keeps him from the ignorance of modern 
conditions expressed by the literary college 
graduate who said that he supposed one 
bought amperes by the bushel. 

Many a boy to-day is getting his best edu- 
cation in a school garden, which gives him a 
chance to use his powers of judgment and of 
‘* stick-to-it-iveness.”’ Wherever it is possible 
to plant trees and shrubbery it is found that 
the children take a great interest in such 
work, and this interest may even become the 
beginning of scientific forestry. The boys 
who have a distinct call to the land will be 
picked out of the classes in the gardens of 
school and park and vacant lots, and will be 
given a chance to study at an experimental 
farm. (Even New York includes hundreds 
of market gardens within the city limits.) 
| rom this farm the boy can go on to the State 
Agricultural College, and so this much-needed 
talent will be saved to the community. 

The talented children who are to do the 
artistic work of the coming generation will 
receive scholarships from the State to enable 
them to develop their skill. Such talent 
crops out often while the child is still very 


young. A boy in one of the poorest of New 
York tenements designed a medal for which 
his employer received a large sum. 

‘The child’s voice from the age of four will 
be trained in both speaking and singing. ‘The 
pleasing use of one’s natural voice is an 
accomplishment which can be attained by 
almost every one. A knowledge of music 
and the ability to appreciate good music will 
be taught by the use of the organ, the piano, 
by orchestra, and by chorus. Most human 
beings can gain in youth an understanding of 
music which will become later in life one of 
the chief sources of joy. ‘The school glee club 
and the school band will have extra time 
given to them, so that they will become an 
essential part of school life. The organ has 
proved a great addition to the opening exer- 
cises of large private schools, and can easily 
be added to any school building. All children 
who show real musical ability will be given 
before they are twelve an opportunity to 
develop this talent. The Music School Set- 
tlements have proved conclusively that many 
a child of six longs to play the violin and will 
endure the tedium of practice for the sake of 
becoming a violinist. 

Just as children learn to appreciate music by 
singing, so they learn to appreciate dramatic 
literature by acting. A group of boys to 
whom a Shakespearean drama /er se would 
have made no appeal practiced a shortened 
version of * Julius Czesar”’ until every boy 
knew every line of the play. The literature 
class of the future will put the best stories 
into dramatic form, and, instead of spending 
precious golden hours hunting through stupid 
foot-notes for explanations which do not ex- 
plain, they will use the time for stirring dress 
rehearsals. 

‘The coming boy wants to get a definite 
scientific training which shall relate him to 
the every-day world of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufacture. When he throws himself 
down under a tree to rest, he wants to know 
the life history of the growing plant and the 
crawling bug: the history through the ages 
of the rock at his foot; and also for what use 
the wood of the tree is best adapted. and 
how best to fight the parasite attacking its 
green leaves. If the man of science will 
answer these practical questions, the pupil is 
ready to go on eagerly trying to add to the 
sum of human knowledge by his own obser- 
vations. ‘The very sight of an encyclopzedia 
to an eager-minded child of natural scientific 
bent is a promise of good things to come. 
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One such kindergarten boy went through the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, studying the illus- 
trations and marking with white papers all the 
articles which he wished some day to read. 

The equipment of the schools is improving 
steadily. Chairs and desks which can be 
moved prove to be more practical than those 
which are fixed. ‘The child who can draw 
up his chair until it is at a convenient angle 
can write in a comfortable position with little 
strain to eye or back. ‘Teachers are waking 
up to the necessity of greater care in the 
conservation of eyesight; books must be 
suitably printed, hand-work must not strain the 
eyes. the light from the windows must be 
good. 

The school of the future will have many 
different kinds of rooms. One of the most 
necessary is the open-air room for the child 
who thrives best in the out-of-doors. In an 
experimental school constructed in the form 
of a pavilion, without side walls, the children 
are allowed at frequent intervals to race 
around in the open air, and it is found that 
this freedom increases the ability of the child 
to learn his lessons. With the open-air room 
must be closely connected the school lunch. 
The good bread and milk and the nourishing 
hot soup have made it possible for many a 
badly nourished child to profit, for the first 
time. by the education which is offered to 
him. In crowded city neighborhoods the 
shower-baths at school not only give the 
individual child the privilege of being clean, 
but lessen also the difficulties of the teacher, 
who finds that in heated rooms it is impos- 
sible to keep the air fresh and sweet if the 
bodies of the children are unwashed. Well- 
ventilated rooms keep both the teacher and 
pupil fit for their tasks. 

lhe physical trainer who goes over the 
small boy and tells him how and what to eat, 
how to keep his teeth clean, how to bathe, 
what hours he must sleep, is one of the most 
effective of present-day teachers. A knowl- 
edge of the practice of hygiene is to be the 
privilege of the well-trained boy of the fu- 
ture. The family dentist is now more con- 
cerned with teaching the children of his 
families how to take care of their teeth than 
he is with putting gold fillings into six-year- 
old molars, and he is soon to be followed by 


the public school dentist, whose privilege it 
will be to prevent the many hours of tooth- 
ache from which the children now suffer. 
‘The summer school is to be a camp in the 
country where boys can swim and boat and 
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tramp, and gain the vigor of heart and 
lungs which will carry them through the 
times of physical strain in adult life. Phys- 
ical, mental, and moral training are closely 
interrelated. Three of the greatest sources 
of health and of happiness are friendship, 
study, and out-of-door exercise, and these are 
combined when a group of boys is organ- 
ized for a geological or biological expedi- 
tion. 

Knowledge of the laws of sex will be 
given as a part of biological knowledge at a 
very early age, since it has been clearly 
proved that exact knowledge has a tendency 
to fortify the human soul. 

With the passing away of the “ booky ”’ 
education of the Middle Ages goes also the 
misery of the unbooky boy. Slow and stupid 
in Greek and Latin, he often seemed not 
simply dull, but willfully disobedient. To-day 
he is trained to use whatever powers he has, 
and is encouraged, even if distinctly below 
normal in intellect, to repeat some activity 
over and over again until the proper brain 
impression is fixed. The sense of power 
which to the mentally deficient child comes 
from constructive work encourages him to 
make still further effort. For the neglected 
and the weakling the best of drill, the best of 
intellectual stimulus, will be given to help to 
form the understanding and the habits of 
civilized life. No education is too good for 
the bad boy, since, without special care, it is 
inevitable that he will later on rise up and 
smash the good boy. ‘The community must, 
for its own sake, keep its control over every 
child until he is sufficiently trained to be able 
to support himself, or, if he is too feeble 
minded for self-support, the State must see 
that he is given humane custodia' care and 
that he is not allowed to perpetuate his 
kind. 

The finest result which comes from schoo! 
life is the power of concentration. Some 
children are born with the gift of losing them 
selves entirely in the task which they have in 
hand, and others must be encouraged to 
throw themselves with all their hearts into 
their occupation. In one successful schoo! 
a young teacher allows a groupeof t! 
children, who are eight years of age, to ru 
to the blackboard at the sound of the bell- 
the very act of running suggests the eage 
ness which she values above all mental traits 
Constant activity in a child is natural, an 
steady, interesting occupation which fil 
every minute keeps him from giving way t» 
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sudden impulses and helps him to develop 
the disciplined will which becomes of untold 
value both to him and to the community. 

The school days can be used to express 
the joy of life as well in the class-room as on 
the baseball field. Consciousness of duty 
well performed is in itself a joy, and the able 
teacher who holds her class in the hollow of 
her hand helps to give this joy. The kinder- 
garten teacher has taught to the teachers of 
the elementary school many of the secrets of 
child nature and of the way to develop the 
social sense in a group of children. A prin- 
cipal in a new school asked some boys to 
help him to cope with a tardiness of the 
pupils which was very troublesome. The 
boys told him to have every tardy child go 
to Miss Smith and say, * Please excuse me.” 
It seemed to him an odd expedient, but, 
knowing that boys are often strong on meth- 
ods of discipline, he followed their advice, and 
tardiness ceased. 

The appeal to class feeling often works 
better than more active measures. In one 
class three troublesome boys with little home 
training and no respect for law were un- 
moved either by sternness or kindness. The 


teacher appealed to the class to try to keep 


in perfect order so that she could reward 
them by reading a story aloud on Friday 
afternoon. Class feeling compelled two of 
the boys to behave decently, and the teacher 
waited to see what would happen to Tom, 
who still continued unruly, when a small girl 
came running into the room one noon to tell 
her that the boys were * killing’ ‘Tom. She 
felt that her difficulties with discipline were 
over. and that Tom would receive a new un- 
derstanding of the power of public opinion. 
Teachers are constantly making more intelli- 
gent appeals to the social feeling of growing 
children, and to their willingness to work for 
the good of all. As a training in citizenship 
both boys and girls must be taught to com- 
pete with one another for the privilege of 
doing the best work, the reward being the 
consciousness of having brought credit on 
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their class. In these competitions the child 
learns to bear success modestly and failure 
bravely, and so acquires moral courage. The 
boy who has been generously applauded by 
his comrades as he received the medal for 
fine craftsmanship which they failed to win 
has a new sense of brotherhood. 

Boys and girls will go to their vocational 
classes in separate rooms, but they will be 
taught in most subjects together. The 
advantage of this is so well understood in the 
most progressive Western schools that many 
teachers can hardly conceive how boys and 
girls could be taught apart from one another. 
The real standards of excellence which come 
from having the same aims in school life have 
a steadying influence upon the young. ‘The 
bright boy who finds a girl taking the same 
rank with him in Latin and mathematics is 
having a first lesson in the plain, every-day 
respect for women which is at the bottom of 
so much of the success of American men. 

The hospitality of the school is more and 
more left in the hands of the young people. 
One large school leaves the programme for 
its Opening exercises entirely to a committee 
of the pupils. ‘The privilege of acting as 
escorts to guests and of explaining the school 
life helps to give ease of manner to the 
young boy and increases his natural pride in 
his school. ‘The best people in the com- 
munity should be invited to the schools to 
give the needed mental stimulus to the 
younger generation, and to open the yes of 
the growing boy to a realization that there is 
a world outside of his small group. 

The hope of the country lies in these young 
engineers—the aristocrats of the future. 
They must have mental resources which shall 
make them superior to material comforts, 
and able to use these comforts or to dis- 
pense with them as occasion arises. ‘They 
should know early the special thrill that 
comes from the endurance of hardship and 
from the use of their creative powers, and 
thus become eager to do their share of the 
work of the world. 
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XI 


HE next day it rained. All day the rain 
dripped on the roof and ran down the 
waterspouts, hurrying to the ground. 

In her own room the mistress of the house sat 
watching the rain and the heavy sky and 
drenched earth. ‘The child was never for a 
minute out of her thoughts. Her fancy pic- 
tured gruesome places, foul dens where the 
child sat, pale and worn and listless. Did 
they tie her hands? Would they let her 
run about a little and play? But she could 
not play; a child could not play in all the 
strangeness and sordidness. ‘The mother 
had watched the dripping rain too long. It 
seemed to be falling on coffins. She crept 
back to the fire and held out her hands to a 
feeble blaze that flickered up and died out. 
Why did not Marie come back ? It was three 
o’clock—whete was Marie? She _ looked 
about her, and held out her hands to the 
blaze, and shivered. ‘There was fire in her 
veins, and beside her on the hearth the child 
seemed to crouch and shiver and reach out 
thin hands to the warmth. Phil had said 
they would not hurt her! Pt what could 
a man know? He did not knwu.: the sensi- 
tive chid nature that trembled at a word. 
And she was with rough men, hideous 
women, longing to come home, wondering 
why they did not come for her and take her 
away——dear child! How cruel Phil was! 
She crouched nearer the fire, her eyes de- 
vouring it, her thoughts crowding on the 
darkness. ‘Those terrible men had _ been 
silent seven weeks—more than seven des- 
perate weeks—not a word out of the dark- 
ness. And she could not cry out to them— 
perhaps they would not tap the wires 
again! ‘The thought confronted her, and 
she sprang up and walked wildly, her pulses 
beating in her temples. She stopped by a 
table and looked down. A little vial lay there, 
and the medicine-dropper and wine-glass, 
waiting. She turned her head uneasily, and 
moved away. She must save it for the night, for 
the dark hours that never passed. But she 
must think of something! She glanced about 
her, and rang the bell sharply, and waited. 

« | want the Greek boy,” she said. “ Send 
him to me.” 
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“Yes, madame.” Marie’s voice hurried 
itself away, and Alcibiades stood in the door, 
looking in. 

The woman turned to him, a little comfort 
shining in the sleepless eyes. ‘Come in,” 
she said; “*I want to talk to you. ‘Tell me 
about Athens—the sun shines there!” She 
glanced again at the hearth and shivered. 

‘The boy came in, flashing a gleam through 
the dark day. ‘The little sadness of the night 
before had gone. He was alive and lithe 
and happy. He.came over to her, smiling, 
and she looked at him curiously. ‘ What 
have you been doing all day ?” she asked. 

*] play,” said Alcibiades, “I play on 
flute.” His fingers made little music ges- 
tures at his lips and fell away. “And I 
run,” he said. ‘I goin rain, and run, and 
come in.” He shook his dark head. Little 
gleams of moisture shone fromit. ‘lhe earth 
seemed to breathe about him. 

She drew a quick breath. ‘ You shall tell 
me,” she said, ** but not here—” She glanced 
about the room filled with sickness and wild 
thoughts; not even the boy’s presence dis- 
pelled them. “We will go away—some- 
where —to the gallery,”’ she said, quickly ; ‘it 
is lighter there, . . . and I have not been 
there—not for weeks.” Her voice dropped 
a little. 

The boy followed her through the hall, and 
across a covered way, to the gallery that held 
the gems—and the refuse—that Philip Harris 
had gathered up from the world. She looked 
about her with a proud, imperious gesture. 
She knew now—better than when the pic- 
tures were purchased—which ones were 
good, and which very bad; but she could not 
interfere with the gallery. It was Philip’s 
own place in the house. It had been his 
fancy to buy pictures when the money 
came pouring in faster than they couid spend 
it, and the gallery was his own private ven- 
ture—his gymnasium in culture! She smiled 
a little. Over there a great canvas had been 
taken down and carted off to make room for 
the little Monticelli in its place. He was 
learning—vyes. But she could not bring 
guests to the gallery when they came to Idle 
wood for the day. If he would only let 
a connoisseur go through the place and pick 
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out the best ones—the gallery was not so 
bad! She looked about her with curious, 
tolerant smile. 

‘The boy’s gaze followed hers. He had not 
been in this big room, with the high-reaching 
skylight and the vari-colored pictures and 
vray walls. His dark eyes went everywhere, 
and flashed smiles, and brought a_ touch- 
stone to the place. Eyes trained to the Acrop- 
olis were on the pictures ; and the temples 
of the gods spoke in swift words or laughed 
out in quick surprise. 

fhe mistress of the house followed him 
with amused step. If Phil could only hear 
it! She must manage somehow; Phil was 
too shrewd and practical not to see how true 
the boy was—and how keen! ‘That great 
Thing over the fireplace—Chicago on her 
throne, with the nations prostrate before her 
—how the boy wondered and chuckled, and 
questioned her, and brought the color to 
her face! Philip had stood before the 
picture by the hour—entranced; the man 
who painted it had made a key to go with it, 
and Philip Harris knew the meaning of every 
line and figure, and he gloried and wallowed 
in it. ‘* That is a picture with some sense in 
it!’ was his proudest word, standing before 
it and waving his hand at the vision on her 
throne. She was a lovely lady, a little like 
his wife, Philip Harris thought. Perhaps the 
artist had not been unaware of this. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Philip Harris knew it, and loathed 
the Thing. The boy’s words were like music 
to her soul, under the skylight with the rain 
dripping softly down. She had_ thought 
of covering the Thing up—a velvet curtain, 
perhaps. But she had not quite dared yet. 

Across the room another picture was 
covered by a curtain, the velvet folds sweep- 
ing straight in front of it and covering it 
from top to bottom. Only the rim of the 
gilt frame that reached to the ceiling glim- 
mered about the blue folds of the curtain. 
The boy's eves had rested on the curtained 
picture as they passed before it, but Mrs. 
Philip Harris had not turned her head. She 
felt the boy’s eyes now ; they had wandered 
to it again, and he stood with half-parted lips, 
as if something behind the curtain cailed to 
him. She touched him subtly and drew his 
attention, and he followed her a minute; 
then his attention wandered and he gazed at 
the deep folds in the curtain with troubled 
eyes. She hesitated a moment, and her hand 
trembled. It was as if the curtain were call- 
ing her too, and she moved toward it, the 


boy beside her. They did not speak, they 
moved blindly and paused a breath—the rain 
falling on the skylight. ‘The boy flashed 
a smile to her. ‘I have not seen it,” he 
said. 

She reached out her hand then and drew 
back the curtain. * It is Betty, my little girl,” 
she said; ‘‘she has gone away.” She was 
talking aimlessly, to steady her hands. But 
the boy did not hear her; he had stumbled a 
little, and his eyes were on the picture, search- 
ing the roguish smile, and the wide eyes, and 
the straight, true little figure that seemed 
stepping toward them out from behind her 
curtain. ‘The mother’s eyes feasted on it 
a moment hungrily, and she turned to the 
boy. But he did not see; his gaze was on 
the picture, and he took a step, and looked, 
and drew his hand across his eyes, with a 
little breath. ‘Then he reached out his hands. 
‘+ 1—see—her,” he said, swiftly. ** She look 
at me—on the ground—she cry.’’ His face 
worked a minute, then it grew quiet and he 
turned it toward her. “I.. 
he repeated, slowly. 

She had seized his shoulder and was ques- 
tioning him, forcing him toward the picture, 
calling the words into his ear as if he were 
deaf or far away, and the boy responded 
slowly, truly, each word lighting up the 
scene for her—the great car crashing upon 
him, the overthrow of his cart, the scattered 
fruit on the ground and the Greek boy 
crawling toward it, thrust forward as_ the 
car pushed by, ana his swift, upward glance 
at the girl’s face as it flashed past, and of 


. See... ber,” 





the men holding her between them. ‘“ She 
cry,” he said, as if he saw the vision again 
before him, “she cry—and they stop— 


hands.’’ He placed both hands across his 
mouth, shutting out words and cry. 

And the mother fondled him and cried to 
him and questioned him again. She had no 
fear, no knowledge of what might hang in 
the balance—of the delicate gray matter 
that trembled at her strokes; no surgeon 
would have dared question so sternly, so 
unsparingly. But the delicate brain held 
itself steady and the boy’s eyes were turned 
to her, piecing her broken words, answering 
them before they came, as if she drew them 
forth at will. 

The door opened, and she looked up and 
sprang forward. “Listen, Phil. He saw 
Betty!’ Her hand trembled to the boy. 
“He saw her—that last day—it must be. 
Tell him, Alcie—” 
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The boy was looking at him, smiling quietly 
and nodding to him. 
Philip Harris closed the door with set face. 


XIV 


“What did you see, boy ?” Philip Harris 
stood with his legs well apart, looking at him. 

The boy answered quietly, his quick ges- 
ture running to the picture above them and 
filling out his words. He had gathered 
the story of the child as the mother had 
gathered his, and his voice trembled a little, 
but it did not falter in the broken words. 

Philip Harris drew a deep breath. “* Would 
you know these men ?” he asked. 

“JT know them—yes.” ‘The clear eyes 
were on his face. 

Philip Harris glanced up. ‘The rain on 
the skylight had ceased, but the room was 
full of dusk. ‘There is not time,” he said, 
“to-night. You must rest now, and have 
your dinner and go to bed. ‘To-morrow there 
will be men to question you. You must tell 
them what you have told us.” 

‘‘T tell them,” said the boy, simply, “ what 
I see.” 

So the boy slept quietly. And through the 
night messages ran beneath the ground, they 
leaped out and struck wires—and laughed. 
Men bent their heads to listen—and spoke 
softly and hurried. Cars thrust themselves 
forth, striking at the miles, their great bulk 
sliding on. ‘The world was awake, gathering 
itself—toward the boy. 

In the morning they questioned him ; they 
set down his answers with quick, sharp jerks 
that asked for more. And the boy repeated 
faithfully all that he had told; and the sur- 
geon sitting beside him watched with keen 
eyes, and smiled. The boy would hold. 
He was sound. But they must be careful; 
and after a little he sent him into the 
garden to work, while the men compared 
notes and sent despatches and the story 
traveled into the world, tallying itself against 
the face of every rogue. But there were no 
faces that matched it, no faces such as the 
boy had cherished with minute care, as if 
the features had been stamped—one flash- 
ing stroke—upon his brain, and disappeared. 
‘There could be no doubt of them ; the descrip- 
tion of the child was perfect—red cherries, 
gray coat, and floating curls. He seemed 
to see the face before him as he talked ; and 
the face of the big man at her left, with red 
mustache and sharp chin, and the smaller 
man beside her,.who had clapped his hand 
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across her mouth and glared at the boy on 
the ground; his eyes were black, yes, and he 
wore a cap, pulled down, and collar up, you 
only saw the eyes, black as . . . The boy 
had looked about him a minute, and pointed 
to the shoes of the Chief of Police gleaming 
in the sunlight—patert leathers, and dress 
suit, hurried away from a political banquet 
the night before. The men smiled and the 
pencils raced. ‘There had been another man 
who drove the machine, but the boy had not 
noticed him; his swift glance had taken in 
only the child, it seemed, and the faces that 
framed her. 

A little later they drove into the city, the 
boy accompanying them, and the surgeon, 
and Achilles, who had hurried out with the 
first news and had listened to his son’s story 
with dark, silent eyes. He sat in the car 
close to Alcibiades, one hand on the back of 
the seat, the other resting lightly on the boy’s 
hand. ‘Through the long miles they did not 
speak. The boy seemed resting in his father’s 
strength. It was only when they reached the 
scene of his disaster that he roused himself 
and pointed with quick finger to the place 
where he had fallen. He was pushing his 
cart—so—and he looked up, quick, and his 
cart went—so !—and all his fruit, and he 
was down—looking up—and the car went 
by, close. Which way? He could not tell 
that—no. He shut his eyes, his face grew 
pale. .. . He could not tell... . 

The street forked here; it might have 
been either way—by swerving a litle. And 
the police looked wise and took notes, and 
reporters photographed the spot, and before 
night a crowd had gathered about it, peering 
hopefully at the pavement where Alcibiades 
had lain, and pointing with eager fingers to 
bits of peel—orange and banana—scattered 
by the last passer-by, and gazing at dark 
stains on the pavement—something that 
might be marks of blood—after ten weeks of 
rain and mud and dust ! 


Achilles and the boy returned to the shop. 
**T want to go home,” the boy had said, as 
the car turned away, “ 1 —go—home —with 
you, father.”” So they had drawn up at the 
little fruit shop ; and Yaxis, in the door, his 
teeth gleaming, had darted out to meet them, 
hovering about them and helping his brother 
up the stairs and out to the veranda that ran 
across the windows at the rear. Down below, 
in tin-can back yards of the neighbors, old 
bottles and piles of broken lumber filled the 
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place ; but along the edge of the veranda 
boxes of earth had been set and vines ran to 
the top, shutting out the glare of the brick 
walls opposite and making a cool spot in the 
blank heat. 

Alcibiades looked at the vines with happy 
eyes. ‘ They grow,” he said, softly. 

Yaxis nodded and produced a pot of for- 

get-me-nots. He had been tending them for 
three weeks, for Alcie. ‘They bent over the 
pot, blue with blossoms, talking eager words 
with little gestures and quick laughs. 
And Achilles, coming out, smiled at the two 
heads bending above the plant. Yaxis had 
been lonely, but now the little laughs seemed 
to stir softly in the close rooms and wake 
something happy there. 


XV 

The next day life in the little shop went 
on as if there had been no break. With the 
early light Yaxis was off to the south, push- 
ing his tip-cart before him and calling aloud 
bananas and fruit and the joy of Alcibiades’s 
return in his clear, high voice. In the 
shop Achilles arranged the fruit—great piles 
of oranges and grapefruit and figs—and 
swung the heavy bunches of bananas to their 
hooks outside, and opened crates and boxes 
and made ready for the day. By and by, 
when trade slackened a little, he would slip 
away and leave Alcibiades in charge of the 
shop. His mind was busy as he worked. 
He had something to do that would take him 
away from the shop—every day for a while, 
it might be—but the shop would not suffer. 
Alcibiades was strong: not well enough, per- 
haps, to go out with the new push-cart that 
had replaced the old one and waited outside, 
but strong enough to make change and fill 
up the holes in the piles of oranges outside as 
they diminished under the swift rush of trade. 

Achilles’s eyes rested on him fondly. It 
had been lonely in the shop, but now the 
long days of waiting were repaid. ‘They had 
their clue. Even now the detectives: might 
have followed it up. ‘The little lady would 
be found. He hurried over the last things, 
his heart singing, and called the boy to him. 

“I go away,” he said, looking at him 





kindly. ** You stay in shop till I come.” 
“Yes, father.’ The boy’s eyes were 
happy. It was good to be in the close, dark, 


home place with its fruity smell and the 
striped awning outside. ‘I do all right!” 
he said, gayly. 

The father nodded. ‘‘lo-morrow you go 


with push-cart—little way—every day litle 
way.” He waited a moment while the boy's 
face took in the words; he spoke with slow 
significance. ‘Some day you’ see those 
men, then you run like devil!” he said, 
quickly ; ** you tell me!” 

The boy’s teeth made a quick line of light 
and his face flashed. ‘I tell—quick!” he 
said. ‘I know those men!” 

The father nodded. * Not to-day. You 
not strong enough to-day. ‘To-morrow you 
go—you watch always—those men.” 

He left the shop and was lost in the 
crowd. He was going first to the City Hall 
for news; then he would seek Philip Harris. 
The plan that he was shaping in his mind 
needed help. 

But at the City Hali there was no news. 
The Chief of Police seemed even a little irri- 
tated at the sight of the dark face and the 
slim, straight figure that stood before him. 
He eyed it a moment, almost hostilely ; then 
he remembered Philip Harris’s commands, 
and told the man what steps had been taken 
and the reports that had come in thus far 
through the day. The Greek listened with- 
out comment. his dark face smoldering a 
little over its quick fire. ‘ You find noth- 
ing ?” he said, quietly. 

** Nota blamed thing !” answered the chief. 

* I go try,”’ said Achilles. 

The man looked at him. ‘Then he laughed 
out. ‘The door opened. It was the detect- 
ive in charge of the case. He glanced at 
Achilles and went over to the Chief and said 
something. But the Chief shook his head, 
and they looked carelessly at Achilles, while 
the Chief drummed on the desk. Achilles 
waited with slow, respectful gaze. 

The detective came across to him. ** No 
news,”’ he said. 

Achilles’s face held its steady light. * I 
think we find her,” he said. 

The inspector did not laugh. He studied 
the man’s face slowly, whistling a little be- 
tween his teeth. ‘ What’s your plan?” he 
said. 

Achilles shook his head. 
those men, I go follow.” 

The detective smiled, a little line of smile 
—that did not scorn him. ‘When you see 
them—yes,”’ he said, softly. 

The Chief of Police, listening with half an 
ear, laughed out. ‘Catch your hare, Alex- 
ander.”’ He said it with superior ease. 

Achilles looked at him. ‘TI catch hair ?” 
he asked, with polite interest. 


‘*“When I sce 
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‘The Chief nodded. ‘ You catch your hare 
before you cook it, you know.” 

Achilles ran a slim, thoughtful hand along 
his dark locks and shook them slowly. ‘The 
conversation had passed beyond him. 

The detective smiled a little. ‘“ Never 
mind him, Alexander. Anything that you 
find you bring to me right off.”” He clinked 
a little money in his pocket and looked at 
him. 

But Achilles’s gaze had no returning 
gleam. ‘ When I find her,” he said, ‘* I tell 
you—I tell everybody.” His face had light- 
ened now. 

‘The detective laughed. “ All right, Alex- 
ander. You’re game, all right !” 

Achilles looked at him with puzzled eyes. 
“1 go now,” he said. He moved away with 
the smooth, unhurried rhythm that bore him 
swiftly along. 

The eves of the two men followed him. 
“You're welcome to him,” said the Chief, 
carelessly. 

“I don’t feel so sure,’ said the other. 
“ He may do it yet, right under our noses. 
I’ve done it myself, you know.” 

The Chief looked at him curiously. 

* J used to do it, time and again,” said 
the man, thoughtfully. ‘ Z couldn’t ’a’ told 
you Aew. Id study on a case, and study, 
and give it up, and then, all of a sudden— 
pop !—and there it was, in my head. I 
couldn’t have told how it got there, but it 
worked all right.” He lighted a cigar and 
threw the match from him, puffing slowly. 
“I'd doit now, if I could.” He was lost 
in thought. ‘ There’s something in_ his 
eyes—that Greek. I’d like to be inside 
that black skull of his a minute.” He saun- 
tered across the room and went out. 

‘The eyes of the Chief of Police looked after 
him vaguely. He drew a column of figures 
toward him and began to add it, starting at 
the bottom and traveling slowly up. He was 
computing his revenues for the coming year. 

XVI 

Achilles found Philip Harris at luncheon, 
and waited for him to come back, and laid 
his plan before him. 

The millionaire listened, and nodded once 
or twice, and took up the receiver and gave 
an order. “ He'll be at your place every 
day,” he said to Achilles as he hung it up. 
“You tell him what you want, and let me 
know if there’s anything else—money ?”” He 
looked at him. 
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But Achilles shook his head. “I got 
money,” he said, quickly. “I get money— 
six, seven dollar—every day. I do good 
business !” 

‘The millionaire smiled, a little bitterly. “I 
do good business, too; but it doesn’t seem 
to count much. Well, let me know.” He 
held out his hand, and Achilles took it and 
hesitated and looked at the seamed red face 
that waited for him to go, and then he went 
quietly out. 

He would have liked to speak swift words 
of hope, they rode high in his heart; but 
something in the face put him off, and he 
went out into the sunshine and walked fast. 
He looked far ahead as he went, smiling 
softly at his dream. And now and then a 
man passed him and looked back and smiled, 
too—a shrewd, tolerant, grown-up smile. 





At ten o'clock the next morning Philip 
Harris’s big touring car drew up in front of 
the striped awning ; it gave a little plaintive 
honk and stood still. -Achilles came to the 
door with a swift look. He turned back to 
the shop. ‘I go,’ he said to Alcibiades, 
and stepped across the pavement and was 
off. 

At two o’clock he returned to the shop, 
his face covered with big beads of perspira- 
tion, his hat gone, and his eyes shining, and 
without a word he went about the shop with 
his wonted air of swift-moving silence. But 
the next day he was off again, and the next ; 
and Alcibiades grew accustomed to the long 
car slipping up and the straight, slim figure 
sliding into it and taking its place and disap- 
pearing down the street. 

Where Achilles went on these excursions 
or what he did no one knew. Promptly at 
two each day he returned—always dishev- 
eled and alert, but wearing a look of triumph 
that sat strangely on the quiet Greek reserve. 
It could not be said that Achilles strutted as 
he walked, but he had an air of confidence, . 
as if he were seeing things—things far 
ahead—that were coming to him on the 
long road. 

The boys could not make him out; and 
their loyalty would not let them question 
him. But one day Yaxis, resting on the 
parapet that overlooked the lake, his cart 
drawn a little to one side, his hat off and his 
face taking in the breeze, saw a strange 
sight. It was a wide roadway and free 
of traffic, and Yaxis had turned his head and 
looked up and down its length. In the dis- 
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tance a car was coming ; it was not speeding. 
It seemed coming on with little foolish move- 
ments—halting jerks and impatient honks. 
Yaxis’s eye rested on it bewildered, then 
it broke to a smile. Father was driving! 
The chauffeur beside him, with folded arms 
and set face, had washed his hands of all 
responsibility, and the face of the Greek was 
shining. ‘The great machine swerved and 
balked and ran a little way and stopped. 
Yaxis laughed softly. The chauffeur bent 
over with a word, and the thing shot off, 
Achilles, with intent back, holding fast by both 
hands, his face set and shining ahead. Up 
and down the roadway the thing zigzagged, 
back and forth, spitting a little and fizzing 
behind. . . . Like a great beast it snarled 
and snorted and stood out and waited the 
lash, and came to terms, gliding at last by a 
touch along the smooth road—the face of 
Achilles transfigured in a dream. . . . The 
Acropolis floated behind him in the haze... . 
The wings of the morning waited his coming, 
and his hands gripped hard on the wheel of 
the world. Yaxis watched the car as it 
flashed and floated in the sun and was gone, 
down the roadway, around the distant corner, 
out of sight, with its faint triumphant “ honk- 
honk-honk !”’ trailing behind. 

With a deep smile on his face Yaxis 
wheeled his cart into the roadway and pushed 
briskly toward home, his mind filled with the 
vision of his father and the flying car. 

The next day, coming down the steps of a 
house and counting slow change, he looked 
up with a swift glance—something had passed 
him ; for a moment he had only a glimpse— 
something familiar, a kind of home sense— 
then the figure of Achilles flashed out, the 
car shot round a corner. He sped to the 
corner and looked down the long road; no 
one—only two rows of poplars with their 
silvery, stirring leaves, and not a soul in 
sight, and respectable houses on either side 
watching, as if nothing had happened, or ever 
would. Yaxis returned to his cart, wiping 
the fine moisture from his forehead. Every 
day now his glance traveled about him as he 
pushed his cart along the quieter streets 
where his route lay. And often at the end 
of long vistas, down a side street, he caught 
a glimpse of the shooting car and the dark, 
erect figure poised forward on its seat, look- 
ing far ahead. 

At home, in the dusky interior, Achilles 
moved with sedate step, his hair combed, his 
slim hands busy with the smooth fruit. . 


. 


Yaxis, in the doorway, looked at him with 
curious, wistful eyes. 

Achilles glanced up and nodded, and the 
little smile on his dark face grew. He came 
forward. ‘ You had good day ?” he said. 

‘ Yes, father. The boy hesitated a 
moment, and dug his toes, and flung out his 
hands in quick gesture. ‘*T see you!” 
he said. ** You go in massheen !” 

Achilles’s glance flashed and grew to a 
deep, still smile. ‘* You see that machine? 
You see me drive him? I make that ma- 
chine go!” His chest expanded and he 
moved a few free steps and paused. 

The boy’s eyes rested on him proudly. 
Around them—out in the grimy street, the 
world hurried and scuffled and honked ; and 
in the little back shop the father and the boy 
faced each other, a strange, new, proud joy 
around them. “I drive that machine,” said 
Achilles, softly. 


XVII 

Achilles came to the door of the shop and 
looked out. A car had drawn up to the side- 
walk—a rough racing machine with open 
sides and big wheels—and the driver, a big 
man in a white cap And rough linen suit, was 
beckoning to him with his hand. Achilles 
stepped across the walk and stood by the 
machine with quiet, waiting face. 

The man looked him over a little, as if he 
owned him. ‘I want some fruit,” he said, 
quickly. * Oranges —grapes—anything !” 
His glance ran to the fruit on the stall. “ Get 
me something quick, and don’t be all day.” 
His hand was fumbling for change. 

‘I get you best orange,”’ said Achilles. 
He snapped open a paper bag and turned to 
the heaped-up fruit. Then his eye paused ; 
a boy was breaking through the crowd, 
hatless. breathless, anc calling to him with 
swift gesture. 

Achilles sprang forward. * What is it, 
Alcie?”? His eye was searching the crowd, 
and his hand dropped to the boy’s shoulder. 

* There they are!’ gasped the boy; “ ¢hey 
are there I” 





Achilles’s eye gleamed : down the street, 
a little way off, a car was wheeling out from 
the curb, gathering head. 

Achilles’s eye flashed on it. and swept the 
crowd, and came back. 

The man in the white cap was swearing 
softly. He leaped with two steps from the 
panting car to the stall and began gathering 
up oranges. ‘“ Here,” he said. Then he 
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wheeled and saw the Greek fruit-dealer flash- 
ing off in a car—Azs car. “ Here, you!’ he 
shouted. 

But Achilles gave no heed; and the boy, 
urging him on from behind, turned with swift 
smile. ‘He take your car,” he said; “he 
need that car!” 

But the white-capped man pounced upon 
him and shook him by the shoulder, watch- 
ing his car that was threading fast in the 
crowded traffic. He dropped the boy, and 
his hand reached up, signaling wildly for 
police ; a city service car sprang from the 
ground, it seemed. The white-capped man 
leaped in and they were off, honking the 
crowd; heavy drays moved from before 
them with slow, eternal wheel; the white cap 
swore softly and leaned forward and urged— 
and the dark Greek head bobbed far ahead 
along in the crowd, the big black racer 
gathering speed beneath. Achilles was not 
thinking of the pursuit yelling behind him ; 
he had no thoughts; only two eyes that 
held a car far in the distance, and two 
hands that gripped the wheel and drove 
hard, and prayed grimly. If his eye lost 
that car! It was. turning now, far 
ahead, and his eye marked the place and held 
it—fixed! His car jolted and bumped. 


Men swore and made way before him, and 
noted the hatless head, and looked behind 
and saw the police car, and yelled aloud. 
But no one saw him in time, and he was not 
stopped. He had reached the corner where 
the car disappeared from sight, and he leaned 
forward, with careful turn, peering around 
the corner. . . . They were there—yes. ... 
He drove faster, and the great ugly car 
lifted itself and flung forward and settled to 
a long, sliding gait. ‘The car ahead turned 
again in the whirling traffic, and turned 
again. But Achilles’s eye did not lose its 
track, . . . and they were out in the 
open at last—the plain stretching before 
them, no turn to left or right—and_ the 
machine Achilles drove had no equal in the 
country. But Achilles did not know his 
machine. Good or bad, it must serve him 
and keep his men in sight, but not too 
near, not to frighten them! . . . They had 
turned now and were glancing back, and they 
spoke quickly. Then they looked again at 
the flying hair and hatless head, and saw sud- 
denly on behind it the service car leap softly 
around the corner into the white road. They 
looked again, and laughed. ‘They turned 
and dropped the matter. ‘ Some fool with 
a stolen car.” 





(To be continued) 


THE 


KEEPERS OF THE NATION 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Clear o’er the turbulence that night and day 
‘rom dark vales rises where men war and weep, 
Clear o’er the noisy toil of them that reap 
Unholy harvests, and the noisy play 

Of idle souls that fling their years away, 

They heard a voice that echoed up the deep 
Ravines of time and would not let them sleep, 
And they arose, daring no more delay,— 


“Where is thy brother ?” 


In the streets were tongues 


Reiterating Cain’s accursed reply. 

But they walked boldly, heeding not the throngs ; 
And like a trumpet shivering the sky 

Gave answer amid jubilance and songs: 

“My brother's keeper—help me, Lord !—am I!” 




















CHILD of eight sat rocking, eying 
the Spectator contemplatively. Pres- 
ently she spoke. “Did you see any 
castles ?” 

“Castles? Oh,ever so many of them: Wind- 
sor and Warwick, Kenilworth and Heidelberg.” 

“ Will you tell me how they are different from 
other houses ?” 

So the Spectator described a castle fer se: 
its situation for defense, its moats and draw- 
bridges and portcullises, its thickness of wall, 
its battlements and towers, its turrets and don- 
jons and secret stairs, and its use as a place of 
refuge for kings and queens, lords and ladies, 
and in peaceful times as a center for pageants 
and jousts and tourneys. 

The child, who had sat motionless during the 
narrative, rocked again, and presently asked: 
“ Did you see any kings and queens, lords and 
ladies, in the castles ?” 

Again, under her itemized interrogations and 
whole-hearted attention, the Spectator’s mind 
went reminiscencing and his tongue was loosed. 
He told her of seeing gentle Helena of Italy 
inspecting the stern old castle of St. Angelo, 
dinted by every missile invented in a thousand 
years; of English George and Mary entering 
I:dinburgh Castle, preceded up historic High 
Street by bagpipers and followed by the Royal 
Archers in their suits of Lincoln green; of the 
young Prince of Wales’s investiture at old 
Carnarvon Castle in Wales. 

2) 


As the child gathered up her things to go 
home, she said: “ Ihave always wanted to know 
about castles; thank you very much for telling 
me.” Of course it was the Spectator who 
thanked her. The commonest greeting of his 
friends the past month has been, “I suppose 
you hada fine trip; tell me all about it.””. Which 
naturally reduces him to silence. Or if, suffi- 
ciently urged thereto, the Spectator ventures 
some incident of travel, the listener’s gaze wan- 
ders, his responses come half-heartedly, and he 
uses the first point of departure upon the tale of 
his own affairs. The Spectator believes, never- 
theless, that any foreign trip, however hack- 
neyed and cursory, be it one’s first or fortieth, 
with the cheapest of parties or in solitary 
exclusiveness, is bound to be productive of 
abselute novelties in sights and thoughts, per- 
sonalia, concatenations of experiences; and to 
forego tapping this reservoir of riches because, 
forsooth, one is bored by talk about Europe is 
at best stupid. “What particular quarry did 
you run down?” is a conversational opening of 
the Spectator’s own. And it invariably shakes 


out akaleidoscopic variety of answers—gentians 
in the Alps, thimbles on Ponte Vecchio, St. Lucy 
in art, the d’Este family, Kate the Queen. 


“ Ah, 
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Kate! And pray now, why?” It appeared that a 
friend had sent her from Asolo, years before, a 
square of coarse linen showing in slight needle- 
work the three towers of the beautiful and 
unfortunate queen. Asa result, the Spectator’s 
friend had read all of Browning’s works, had 
traveled to Cyprus, had visited every Venetian 
haunt of Caterina Cornaro, and, because Bellini, 
Veronese, Titian, and Giorgione had painted 
Kate, had familiarized herself with the whole 
body of their works. 
22] 

The Spectator’s search after the small motives 
which direct tourists’ movements affords him 
inexhaustible amusement. As Montaigne long 
ago discovered, “when on the road, in order to 
profit by communication with others, one of the 
best schools possible, I avoid general subjects 
and aim at particulars.” The beginning is like 
fishing—several throws, a nibble,a veritable bite, 
and then the sport begins. By frankness on the 
Spectator’s part he encourages frankness in the 
other. By dint of taking the initiative, he seldom 
fails of responsiveness, and if his questions call 
out questions on the part of the other—oh, well, 
the Spectator does not talk Europe unless per- 
sons ask him; but once let them ask him! 


Inspired by the inciaent of the little girl and 
her leading questions, of which story the Spec- 
tator has made liberal use in conversation, an 
older friend asked him the other day about the 
music he had heard on his recent trip. What 
had he heard? He stopped to think. Then one 
by one, for days and days thereafter, little ex- 
periences came tripping to his call, forgotten 
else, many of them, but resurrected from the 
void and nestling into solid concretions at the 
question of a friend. The Spectator was sitting 
one afternoon over a cup of tea in a beautiful 
little tea-room in Milan. A fine drizzle of rain 
had interfered with sightseeing, but, knowing 
that the open square in front was the Piazza 
della Scala—the Scala family once built a 
church on this site—the Spectator made in- 
quiries and learned that La Scala, one of the 
largest and finest opera-houses in Europe, built 
during our Revolutionary War, was very near. 
Though closed for the summer, a custodian 
was there and one might gain admittance. 
Many of the greatest opera singers have made 
their début here, some triumphantly, some 
with heartbreaking failure, for the Italians are 
keenly critical. The acoustics of the place are 
perfect, as the Spectator found when his group 
was taken into a box to listen to a young tenor 
practicing on the stage. Then the guide, after 
showing us behind the scenes, lighted a lantern 
and led us down the great dark foyer where so 
many famous musicians and personages had 
891 
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walked before, and, reverently raising the linen 
covers, showed us the statues of the great Italian 
composers, Bellini and Rossini, Donizetti and 
Verdi. 

37] 


The Spectator stayed in Milan over Whit- 
sunday and attended high mass in the cathe- 
dral, a very elaborate service with superb music. 
Two choirs of men and boys in opposite gal- 
leries sang the noble Gregorian chants, august 
music which abides, a well-tested power to 
soothe and fortify the soul. The nave was full 
of people, thousands of them standing and in 
constant motion. The procession included a 
cardinal, several bishops, countless priests and 
attendants in elaborate robes. Milan Cathe- 
dral is, of course, one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world. The Spectator can 
never forget his first sight of it, driving from 
the station to the hotel, just before sunset. 
Suddenly, as he turned a corner, it rose before 
him, a magic, unearthly beauty about its white, 
lacelike facade, tinted pink and golden in the 
sunset, each of its hundred spires topped with 
a statue. while directly above the main spire, 
like a dot over the I, hung the crescent moon. 
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In Venice the Spectator loved to open a day 
of sightseeing by going to St. Mark’s, that most 
beautiful church in the world, to hear the morn- 
ing music: and then in late afternoon, after tea 
in the great f/asza where all Venice resorts and 
thousands of pigeons fly about, slip into the 
church again for the vesper music. Just as in 
Rome, when near the Spanish Stairs, where the 
artists’ models and flower-girls congregate, the 
Spectator liked to stop fora few moments to 
hear the nuns in their blue robes sing vespers. 
It was under like circumstances, one recalls, 
and not far distant, that Gibbon, a hundred and 
fifty years before, sat musing among the ruins 
of the Capitol, and, as the barefoot friars were 
singing vespers in the old church above, was 
inspired to write his monumental history of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Raman Empire.” It 
was in turning into one of the narrow Venetian 
canals late one afternoon that the Spectator 
heard some one playing Chopin’s “ Tenth Noc- 
turne "—playing it as itought to be played. Who 
it was he will never know; but some great 
artist, be sure, for several private gondolas were 
drawn up at the steps of the palace, anda crowd 
of enraptured Venetians hung about on the 
little quay. All raptures seemed epitomized in 
that moment. The magic of Venice, the pal- 
aces rising steeply from the pale-green water, 
the brilliant acacias tumbling over the sculp- 
tured old wall, the listening idlers lying on the 
stone steps; the fascination of Chopin, tender, 
romantic, dreamy, brilliant; and the interpreta- 
tion of a master on the pianoforte. Such an 
experience never really leaves one. 
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The favorite operas are known all over Italy, 
and on arriving in any town one can almost tel! 
what opera is being performed there by listen- 
ing to the whistling and singing on the street 
The Spectator heard many operas in Rome, 
notably “La Sonnambula,” Bellini’s old mas- 
terpiece, which he wrote for La Scala in Milan 
in 1831. No other opera perhaps has sucli 
beautiful melodies. Bonci was the tenor, and 
created a great furor; the choruses were fine, 
and the effect of the whole never sacrificed, as 
so often in this country, to glorify the stars. 
The audience knew each opera from beginning 
to end; “bravos” were frequently called, and 
the slightest disturbance in the seats hissed 
down. Women acted as ushers and programmes 
cost a penny. 

Far 

Not a day passed of the weeks the Spectator 
lived in beautiful Florence but somebody was 
singing under his windows, or strumming a gui- 
tar, or dancing some pretty step. Many a time 
late at night he pushed open his shutters to 
drop down a few coppers and get in return gay 
“ grazias.’ One day a very old woman sang 
there. Her hair was snow-white, her dress 
faded and poor, but her still tine voice and air 
bespoke operatic training and practice. Some 
one threw her a rose, and with sweeping noble 
grace she gathered up and kissed the flower. 
The street cries were most diverting. The 
Spectator became able to imitate one quite per- 
fectly—an early morning call that began with a 
long shriek and trailed off into a quavering wail. 
He sold papers. One fruiterer had a call which, 
being interpreted, meant: “ Juicy oranges which 
bathe your beard!” Even the upper regions 
had their music. Hearing a great buzzing, the 
Spectator would rush to his windows to see one, 
two, and at one time three air-ships at once cir- 
cling Santa Croce’s tower, and then soaring off 
like great white birds into the sky. Santa Croce, 
the conspicuous tower of which seemed a mag- 
net for the air-ships, is the Westminster Abbey 
of Florence. Not only are Michael Angelo and 
Galileo, Alfieri and Machiavelli buried there, 
but Cherubini, a native Florentine, and Ros- 
sini, the greatest lyrical composer of Italian 
opera. His “ Barber of Seville” stands as the 
most popular comic opera ever written. 


is} 


At Sorrento, far south, where they were har- 
vesting the lemons in April, the Spectator saw 
the tarantella danced by young men and girls in 
gay costumes. The tarantella is a rapid, whirl- 
ing dance of the sixteenth century, and has a 
peculiar interest from the idea that by dancing 
it a strange sort of insanity, caused by the bite 
of the tarantula, could be cured. The time is 
very fast and its sharp transitions from the 
major to minor keys make one think of biting, 
leaping creatures. 
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Then, just to add the essential touch of-an- 
\iquity to this wonderful Italy, the Spectator 
must mention one legend of the Roman Forum. 
He stood by the rostra from which all the great 
orators spoke. Here Julius Cesar, at the age 
of seventeen, just married to Cornelia, made his 
naiden speech, and here over his dead body 
Mark Antony delivered his funeral oration. 
Cicero spoke here against Catiline. Tiberius, 
when he spoke, stood perfectly still, with even 
voice; but his brother Caius Gracchus would 
vet so excited, and his voice would go so high, 
that he kept a slave behind him with a flute to 
play a low note now and then to help him get 
his pitch back! So much for Italy. 

2) 

While the trip down the Rhine furnished no 
music in itself, yet it was suggestive of music all 
the way. Who, passing under that high cliff of 
Lorelei, could resist humming “ O tell me what 
it meaneth,” or Bingen, and not murmur the tune 
of “ Bingen on the Rhine”? And the glorious 
ruin of the castle on Drachenfels and its beauti- 
ful neighbor the Seven Mountains are alive with 
the Nibelungen legends and their hero Sieg- 
fried, and of these Wagner made wonderful use 
in his operas. 

In Holland the principal music the Spectator 
remembers was the murmur of the countless 
windmills, so that he was constantly humming: 

“While the old mill buffets the frowning skies 
And scolds at the stars which wink.” 

And also he recalls a bugler playing national airs 
as the little boat was held in the locks at the 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee. A cosmopolitan 
company was aboard, and when the bugler 
played the “ Marseillaise~ the nice French 
family applauded ; at the “ Watch on the Rhine” 
the Germans shouted; the Russian and fhe 
Austrian hymns got recognition; and when it 
came to the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” the Spec- 
tator rose to the occasion. 


With the Bruges chimes the Spectator 
couples in memory those in English Warwick, 
which play a special tune for each day; so that 
when you hear “ Home, Sweet Home,” you know 
it is Monday, and when you hear the “ Last 
Rose of Summer” you know it is Saturday, 
without further tax on the memory. Down in 
the Norman crypt of that Warwick church, a 
poem in stone, lie the great Lord Leicester and 
his third wife, Lettice (Amy Robsart was his 
second), and their child, whose inscription reads : 
“A Noble Impe.” Not far off stands an ancient 
ducking-stool. The guide explained how the 
scolding wife was fastened into the chair, the 
long poles affixed for dipping her into the sea, 
“after which all domestic argument ceased.” 
If that be music, make the most of it! 


It was of the old Middle Temple of the Law 
Courts, London, that Mr. E. V. Lucas asked 
the verger if people ever took advantage of the 
invitation to use this church for retirement and 
prayer. “Yes,” was the reply; “1 cotched two 
of ‘em at it last week.” The Spectator often 
found his way hither for Sunday morning serv- 
ice. The first time he was seated in the side 
seats, with such high backs that when he stood 
his chin just escaped and when he sat he could 
not even see the preacher. So thereafter he 
kept in the noble company of the nine Crusaders 
whose recumbent figures in bronze in full armor 
break the floor space in the rear. 

fe) 

Now, having run through this queer medley of 
musical incidents, let the Spectator add a few 
words, using his own ignorance as a text. 
Scarcely one of these experiences but he would 
have enjoyed doubly, trebly, had he knowna 
little more about them. When he stood in La 
Scala, in Milan, he wished ardently that he 
remembered more of what great artists had sung 
there, what famous composers had walked its 
aisles. When he heard “ La Sonnambula” and 
other operas in Rome, he wished that he could 
tell, as all the Italians about him could, by the 
first two or three notes exactly what air was 
coming next and the whole development of 
score and libretto. When he heard the old 
woman sing in Florence, he wondered from what 
operas she was singing. When he listened to 
the music in the cathedrals, he bemoaned his 
ignorance of Gregorian chants. When he saw 
the tarantella danced in Sorrento, he asked 
himself why he had never studied those old folk- 
dances and learned the meaning of the rapid 
major and minor changes which characterized 
that music. When he sailed under Drachenfels, 
he grieved that he knew so little about Siegfried 
and the Rheingold and the whole Ring. 

2) 

Now the great majority of persons in this 
world would have a very poor life indeed if they 
were reduced for their pleasure to their own 
performances. Most people ought to practice 
art only in the light of study, preparation to 
enjoy and understand what the few can do for 
them. Do not believe people when they say a 
person is a born musician. We are just .as 
likely to be born with spectacles on our noses 
as with right musical taste implanted in our 
hearts. We must get that step by step; and 
believe the Spectator when he says that the 
effort to become more musically-minded, to 
grow in the knowledge and wisdom of music, is 
to enrich and nourish one’s life—to reshape and 
transform it. The Spectator ends with a ques- 
tion: Is the reward not worth the effort it must 
cost? 
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BY THE WAY 


The right type of “ street fair,” says the “ Coun- 
try Gentleman,” is the kind recently held at Elick- 
ory, North Carolina. This fair was held for three 
days in the village streets. The cattle and horses 
were exhibited in livery stables, the poultry in a 
warehouse, and needlework and household prod- 
ucts inachurch. There was no charge for admis- 
sion, and three or four thousand persons were in 
attendance each day. An observer says: “I have 
seen State fairs with no better hogs or cattle, and 
with by no means so many educational features.” 


One necessity of life, at least, does not, in New 
York State, add to the increased cost of living. 
While the output of salt in New York last year 
was the largest on record with the exception of 
that of 1910, the price reached a new minimum—an 
average of only 21.7 cents a barrel. 


The Treasury Department has decided that the 
contraction * Frisco ” for San Francisco is undigni- 
fied and inadmissible in its transactions. Besides, 
it seems that there are several villages in the coun- 
try whose real, baptismal name is “ Frisco.” We 
note that San Franciscans themselves, in the re- 
frain which some of them are now singing, use their 
full name: “1915! Wait! wait! Meet me at the 
Golden Gate. Fair! fair! Where? where? S-a-n 
F -r-a-n-c-i-s-c-o !” 


The next series of Olympic Games will be held in 


1916 at Berlin. [English opinion seems to be divided 
as to the desirability of participating. “ Black- 


wood’s Magazine ” prints an article on “ The Folly 
of International Sport,” advocating the abandon- 


ment of the Games. Many prominent English 
athletes, however, urge that Great Britain should 
endeavor to recover her prestige by thorough 
organization and systematic training, following the 
example of the Americans in their methods. 


The common practice of placing an umbrella for 
a moment against a counter, a seat, or a desk, and 
then going off and forgetting it, is to be done away 
with if a new patented article proves popular. This 
is a device by which the umbrella is clipped to 
the clothing of the owner during the moment of 
abstraction. Now when an attachment is provided 
for this that will make us remember to use the 
clip— 

Inthe Questions and Answers columns of the 
daily newspapers one occasionally finds foolish 
questions answered in a sensible way. Here is an 
instance: The question: “One night my friend’s 
club had a banquet, to which she did not invite me. 
Did I do right in not inviting her to our class ban- 
quet, in trying to get even with her?” The answer: 
“ Trying to get even is poor business. It never gets 
you anywhere or gets anything for you. Don’t be 
sO narrow as to waste your precious life-moments 
in trying to get even with men or women.” The 
answer has larger applications. 


At No. 91 in the Rue Falguiére, Paris, says a 
writer in “ McClure’s,” stands a little building which 
has been instrumental in reducing by over one-half 
the baby victims of summer disorders in France's 
capital. The building is the headquarters of the 
Foundation Budin, asociety which instructs mothers 
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how to care for their little ones during the critical 
periods of infancy, and is a memorial to Dr. Pierre 
Budin, pioneer in the work of saving babies in 
France. 

People who appreciate the flavor of the New 
England blueberry will be glad to know that experi- 
ments by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the De 
partment of Agriculture show that the blueberry 
can be systematically cultivated with success. The 
cultivated blueberry is said to have even a finer 
flavor than the wild berry, and to exceed it in size. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson, writing in “* Good House 
keeping ” of foot troubles, says that most physi 
cians experience difficulty in getting women to take 
adequate exercise in the open air. “ Three-fourths 
of the almost insuperable difficulties encountered in 
such a crusade,” he says, “are due solely to ridicu 
lous and vile-fitting shoes.” So the Chinese women 
are not the only ones who need emancipation from 
foot-binding. 


David Belasco, the playwright, rose from the 
ranks. Not only did he carry a spear as a super 
numerary in a theater, but that occupation was itself 
a promotion from the still humbler work of selling 
newspapers on the streets and working in a menia! 
capacity in a cigar store. 

The Union Pacific-Southern Pacific railway system 
states that during the last four years not a single 
passenger on the Southern Pacific has lost his life 
through collision or derailment, and that the Union 
Pacific fell short of this record by but a single acci 
dent that resulted in the death of one passenger. 

Mr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of York Minster, 
England, whom our readers will remember as com 
poser of the music for several Christmas carols 
which have appeared in The Outlook, is to come to 
this country in September. He will give a series of 
organ recitals in New York City. 

Western cities have sometimes been charged with 
annexing the adjacent States for the purpose of 
swelling the census returns. The following adver 
tisement copied from a Spokane (Washington) 
paper seems to indicate that that thriving city 
frankly includes ranches among its attractions: 
“Wanted—A good Hay Ranch, well located and 
improved, for city residence. Address, etc.” 


Robert Burns mementoes seem to retain their 
interest for collectors better than those of some 
other famous people; at a recent sale an autograph 
letter of Burns to John Clark, on the death of 
Robert Riddell, brought $950, while “ an extremely 
interesting ’’ letter from Lord Byron, written a 
month before his death, brought only $255, and a 
letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Mar was 
sold for $275. 


A farmer, says an Irish paper, was asked to buy 
a bicycle. “ What is that?” he asked. “It’s a ma 
chine to ride about the town on.” “ And, sure, what 
might the price of it be?” “ Fifteen pounds.” “I'd 
rather see fifteen pounds in a cow.” “ But what a 
fool you would look riding round the town on the 
back of a cow!” “ Sure, now,” replied the Irish 
man, “ not half such a fool’as I’dlook trying to milk 
a bicycle!” 





